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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Chivalry 
and Romance, and. other Poems. By Lu. E. L. 
Author of the Troubadour, the Improvisa- 
trice, &e. pp. 310. London, 1827. Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

Anovt the beginning of the present century, 

after the pause of a good many years and that 

pause succeeding w very imperfect illumi- 
nation, @ new spirit of poesy seemed to be 
awakened in E As what has been 
called our Augustan p followed the Elisa- 
bethan age, so did later epoch follow the 
Augustan, with, each,a tong and dreary interval 
between. The Genius of our time arose in 
t power and majesty: nature and en 
Gesis principles of séng,—nor did they banish, 
all that was good in th 
gentler and more acegstemed qualities of sim- 
icity, beauty, pathes, and even sublimity. 
e need not. name thedistinguished bards to 
whom we owe this renevation—the delight of 


of 
twenty years. ‘It seemed, indeed, as if eee sams 


had broken out; and, at last, the chief diffi- 
culty gppeated to be to get any-one to write in 
prose. We do not, however, mean to state that 
the ions thus elicited were indiscrimi- 
nately bad, or even not of high character. Many 
of them do honour to the talents of theirauthors, 
and place those who may be called the Minor 
Poets of the day in a rank which under other 
circumstances would have reached infinitely 
gteater distinctions. There is a harvest of 
* Beauties” for posterity to select, the extent 
of which we, who live in the midst of them, 
are not able. to éstimate or appreciate. But 
still the mass .of compositions was so over- 
whelming, that three or foumyears ago, poetry 
became almost a drugé-the @erious feast was 
over, and the replete publiéhad no taste, no 
appetite for more. The diminished interest 
was universally felt and acknowledged: the 

did Tales of the mighty, Border Minstrel 

not prodyce their wonted. effect ;— the 
Epics of the Laureat, with all their admirable 
poetry, failed to excite a due degree of atten- 
tion.;—and (why should weextend our list to 
others?) the writings of himself were 
published without exciting a nine days’ sen- 
sation 


Tn this state.of languor, ‘the youthful poetess 
whose volume is now before us essayed her 


‘powers; and we have no ‘doubt in tracing 


4 potent revival.of the influence of poetry to 
her enchanting pen. It is not that her works 
are faultless ; on the cofitrary, they have many 
blemishes,—blemishes which: spring from im- 
maturity of mind, from wart of care, from 
want of experience in compesition, and from 
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to every critical 
eye. But they charméd because the track she 
took was new and untrodden, and b 

every kind and fine spirit was touched by the 
bold adventure of a mere girl welling forth 
such strains (with all their imperfections) as 
the dee natural feelings and the truest 
genius alone could inspire, We have praised 
her earliest poems in this feeling, and if we 
now speak of faults, it is in the same mood, 
while we ate shewing to how much so appa- 
rently slight an im has led; for though 
thousands of young ladies have written poetry, 
it has been the fate of one, only, to produce 
that signal effect in the literature of her 
country which the poetry of L. E. L. has 
produced. Im fact, the prejudice against female 
learning and female talent, especially in the, 
young, has been so prevalent, that the mere 
dictum, “this treatise was written by a woman,” 
or “this poem by a girl of eighteen,” was 
enouglt to mark the first as the philosophical 





per! of a love-sick maiden. As men, 
we must confess that this ungallant delusion is 
passing fast away. We have seen almostevery 
path af science and learning adorned by females; 
rand in the gjowing regions of imagination and 
sufficient to 

prouder, we almost said vainer, ‘sex are 
able to contest with them. 

The poetry of L. E. L., as it seemed to us, 
attained the extraordinary popularity which 
has attended it, from several causes. began 
to write so early in years, and having had so 
‘little intercourse with the world, that she wrote 
hot only with freedom, but without fear. The 
genuine sentiments of nature thus came to be 
expressed with a freshness, force, and truth, 
which, perhaps, her future works may want, 
but which were re-echoed by every heart where 
the best feelings were notobliterated. But if this 
were the case even with the practised 
in the world’s contentions, how much more 

werfully did these native touches operate on 

uman bosoms less sophisticated and hardened 
with the business of life?—to woman and to 
youth, the poetry of L. E. L. spoke in words 
of fire; the matron recognised in it the exquisite 
propriéty and tenderness of her own disposi. 
tion; the young were en with out. 
pourings like their own souls’. inward springs,’ 
the most fervent and and yet ‘the 
most ingenuous and pure. We no poet 


been stupendous in painting the ardent, the 
inflaming, the dark and tertible—but it was 


gloriously to portray the tender affections, the 
sweet sympathies, and the warmest emotions of 
feminine loveliness. It is this which makes 
L. E. L.* the especial poetess of her sex and of 


* We preserve 3 for though the autho- 








the sobriquet 
ress, by a dedication of this volume to her uncle, the Rev. 
Mr, Landon, of Aberford, &c., has thrawn off héer anony- 


nothingness of a blue, and the last as the silly | 


places in the en a of fame, whickifew of the} * 


who has done so much in this way. Men have] 


reserved for a female in her teens, truly and} 
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youth ; and wherever the natural graces of the 
one or the first fresh feelings of the other pre- 
vail, she must be a favoured guest. 

But our exordfum is an offence in length ; 
and we shall detain our readers no farther from 
the Golden Violet and its companion flowers. 
The hint of the principal poem, or rather .col- 
lection of poems, is taken from Warton’s men- 
tion of the Pravence poetical competition for 
the prize of a,Golden Violet. . L. K. L. brings 
the minstrels of every country. forward, and 
their various tales, romances, ballads, &c. are 
recited to the lady who has proclaimed and pre- 
sides at the festival. This is exquisitely de- 
scribed in théopening lines :—~ 

, thou loveliest May,’ 
first-born_day ; 
of the ? 





ry ad on 
The palace and gardens. of the: €a 
Clemenza are then delineated with all th 
lutufiancy of fancy which revels in lighted 
halls and rose-scented groves : there is tiuich 
of it, but not too much,—since the mind loves, 
to dwell on images at once'gorgéous and sweet; 
and-in the midst we find one of those sombre 
trains of reflection. whith almost iniVarialily 
chequer the gay sceves of this charming writer. 
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But not like this is Nature's face, 
Though even she must bear the trace 
Of the great curse that clings to all; 
Her leaves, her flowers must spring to fall: 
There hides no darker doom behind, 
Like work in the human mind; 

he = but tomake way 

For leaves or fruits upon the spray ;— 
Not thus man’s pleasures, which depart, 
And leave the sear’d or breaking heart.” 


Clemenza institutes the competition in con- 
sequence of seeing a lily upon a grave. 
«* It was the fittest flower to grow 
Over the conscious clay below. 
Bethought the countess of a tale 
Connected with the lonely vale ; 
Some bard who died before his fame; 
ngs remain’d, but not his name: 
it told his tomb was by the wave, 
In life his haunt, in death his grave. 
Sadly she mused upon the fate 
That still too often must await 
hand which shall awake 
The poet's lute, and for its sake 
All bat its own sweet self eo 
Thou Jov’d lute’ to be only thine. 
For what is genius, but deep feeling 
Waken’d sassion to revealing ? 
And what feeling, but to be 
Alive to every misery, 
While the heart too fond, too weak, 
Lies open for the vulture’s beak ? 
Alas! for him possess’d of all 
That wins and — world in thrall, 
Of all that makes the soul aspire, 
Yet vow'd to a neglected lyre; 
Who finds the first, a golden mine, 
Sees the veins yield, the treasures shine, 
Gazes until his eye grows dim, 
Then learns that it is not for him ; 
One who, albeit his wayward mood 
Pines for and clings to solitude, 
Has too much humanness of heart 
‘To dwell from all his kind apart ; 
But seéks communion for the dreams 
With which his vision’d spirit teems; 
Would fain in other cups infuse 
His own delights, and fondly woos 
The world, without that worldliness 
Which wanting, there is no success ; 
Hears his song sink unmark'd away, 
Swanlike his soul sinks with its lay,— 
Lifts to his native heaven pe 
‘Turns to the earth, despairs dies 5 
Ss tl whose reward 
Might many afuturébard, . 
Or, harder still, a song whose fame 
Has long outlived its minstrel’s name.” 


The invitation to the minstrels goes forth 
throughout the world; and. on the Ist of May 
the musical contest begins. The lot is drawn 
by Vidal, who sings the Broken Spell, a Pro. 
vencal romance, of a prince disenchanted from 
a fairy sleep by the enterprise of his mistress. 
The next is a melancholy though warlike lay, 
the Falcon, by a Norman knight. Then come 
the Scottish Minstrel (the Dream, a beautiful 
poem) ;—the Child of the Sea, hy a blind Bard ; 
—the Ring, a tragical story of fatal prediction, 
by a German Meinnesinger ;—the Queen of 
Cyprus, a tale of hapless love, by a Provencal 
lady ;—and the Pilgrim’s Tale, with which, as 
it concludes the first day, we also, with the 
addition of:two brief pieces, shall conclude this 
part. The Introduction is of great feeling. 


« The Pilgrim's Tale. 
«* T have gone east, I have gone west 
To seek for bey 3] — ae 
A heart at peace w ts own 
A quiet and contented mind. 

h, 1 have sought low, 
\ search has been in v: 
ip mix’d the smile and sigh, 

The same hour m 


led joy and pain. 
And first I sought m: aye ae 
Power was, so peace might be with them : 
They cast a look of weariness 
Upon the care- diadem. 
{ ask'd thé soldier; and he spoke 
Of a dear quiet home afar, 
And whisper’d of the vanity, 
The ruin, and the wrong of war. 
I saw the merchant mid his wealth ; 
—_= would with plenty be : 
But no! his thoughts were all abroad 
With their frail ventures on the sea. 
1 heard a lute’s soft music float 
n summer sweetness on the air; 
But the poet's brow was worn and wana 
J saw peane wes not written there, 


I have sought 
Alike th 
The same 


And then I number’d o’er the ills 
That wait upon our mortal scene; 
No marvel peace was not with them, 
The marvel were if it had been. 
First, childhood comes with all to learn, 
And, even more than all, to bear 
Restraint, reproof, and punishment, 
And pleasures seen, but not to share. 
’ Youth, like the Scripture’s madman, next, 
Scattering around the burning coal, 
With hasty deeds and misused gifts, 
That leave their ashes on the soul. 
Then man » wearied, wasted, worn, 
With hopes destroy’d and feelings dead ; 
And worldly caution, worldly wants, 
Coldness and carelessness instead. 
‘Then age at last, dark, sullen, drear, 
The breaking of a worn-out wave; 
Letting us know that life has been 
But the rough e to the grave. 
Thus we go on; hopes ¢ to fears, 
Like fairy gold that turns to clay, 
And pleasure darkens into pain, 
And time is measured by 
First our fresh feelings are our wealth, 
They pass and leave a void behind ; 
Then comes ambition, with its wars, 
That stir but to pollute the mind. 
We loathe the present, and we dread 
To think on what to come may be; 
We look back on the past, and trace 
A thousand wrecks, a troubled sea. 
I have been over many lan: 
And each and all I found 


I have no tale of knightly deed : 
Why should I tell of guilt and death, 
Of plains deep dyed in foman blood, 
Of fame which lies in mortal breath. 
I have no tale of lady love, 
Begun and ended in a sigh, 
The wilful folly nursed in smiles, 
Thought born in bitterness to die. 
I have a tale from Eastern lands, 
The same shall be my song to-day; 
It tells the vanity of life,— 
Apply its lesson as ye may. 
The Eastern King. 
He flung back the chaplet, he threw down the wine. 
* Young monarch, what sorrow of care can be thine ? 
There are gems in thy palace, each one like a star 
That shines in the bosom of twilight afar; 
Thy goblets are mantling in purple and light, 
The maidens around thee like morning are bright, 
Ten fe aye baw dewn at the sound of thy name, 
The lands of dar gountries have heard of thy fame, 
The wealth df thé earth, and the spoils’of the seas, 
Are = ~ young monarch, what ail’st thou, with 
these?” 


«I’m weary, I’m weary. Oh! pleasure is pain 
When its spell has been en again and again. 
1 am weary of smiles that are bought and are sold, 
I am weary of beauty, whose fetters are gold, 
Iam weary of weaith—what makes it of me 
But that which the basest and lowest might be? 
1 have drain’d the red wine-cup, and what found I there? 
A beginning of madness, no ending of care! 
I am weary of each, I am weary ef all, 
Listless my revel, and lonely my hall ; 
Breathe not the song, for its sweetness is flown ; 
Fling not these flowers at the foot of my throne ; 
Veil, maidens, veil your warm cheeks of the rose, 
Ye are slaves of my sceptte, I reck not of those !” 


The monarch rose up with the reddening of morn, 
He rose to the music of trumpet and horn ; 
His banner is spread to the sun and the wind, 
In thousands the plain by his warriors is lined. 
The foot ranks go first, their bows in their hand, 
In multitudes gathering, like waves on the strand; 
Behind ride his horsemen, as onwards they come, 
Each proud steed is covering his bridle with foam. 
In the midst is the king: there is pride on his brow, 
As he looks on the myriads .that follow him now; 
His eye and his sabre are flashing alike, 
Woe, woe for the warrior that dares him to strike ! 
Th di th ds are strewn on the ground, 
Ahmed comes back a canqueror, but what hath he 


found? 
The cry of the orphan is loud on his ear, 
And his eye hath beheld the young bride’s bitter tear, 
And the «i of his youth is left dead on the plain, 
And the flower of his nobles return not again. 
There are crowds that are filling the air with his name : 
Do ye marvel the monarch is loathing his fame? 


Again to the sunshine the banners are spread; 
Again rings the earth with the warriors’ tread ; 
And loud on the wings of the morning are borne 
The voice of the trumpet, the blast of the horn ; 
And, eager to gaze on the royal array, 
The people in crowds gather forth on its way. 
Who = deem they were gazing on death and on 
joom, 
That yon —_ and gold strew’d the way to the tomb? 
The canopy glitters; oh, vainest deceit ! 
‘There.the king’s robe of state is his cold winding-sheet, 
And he at whose beck wajted life, waited death, 
He hath not command on a poor moment's breath, 








A whole people trembled when that he but frown’d, 
And his smile was the summer of nations around. 
Now who is there watches for smile or for frown? 
For the hedd of another is girt with his crown; 
And he lieth a heap of powerless clay, 

Where the meanest earth-worm at his pleasure may prey. 


‘They bore the monarch on to his tomb, 
Black marble suiting such dwelling of gloom: 
But on it was graven a lesson sublime, 

A voice from the grave appealing to time; 
Were not voice from the living or dead alike 
On the heart in its foolish pride to strike? 


* Millions bowed down at the foot of my throne: 
The strength of the north and the south were my own; 
I had treasures pour'd forth like the waves of the sea; 
Success seem’d the slave of my to 
And pleasures in crowds at my least bidding came, 
Every wish that the will in its wildness could frame : 
And yet, amid all that fell to my share, 

How much was weariness, how much was care! 

I numbered years of pain and distress, 

And but fourteen days of happiness. 

Mortal, nor pleasure, nor i nor power, 

Are more than the toys of a ing hour ; 

Earth’s flowers bear the foul taint of earth, 
Lassitude, sorrow, are theirs by their birth. 

One only pleasure will last—to fulfil, 

With some shadow of good, the Holy One's will. 
The only steadfast hope to us given, 

Ts the one which looks in its trust to heaven.’”* 


The second day is devoted to like songs and 
competition ; but, without enlarging upon the 
variety of these themes, or the splendid pas. 
sages which every essay contains, we shall 
consult the tastes, and delight our readers 
with some unbroken selected examples, (in- 
cluding the first day songs, already alluded to). 


** Song. 
** My heart is like the failing hearth 

Now by my side, 

One by one its bursts of flame 
Have burnt and died. 

There are none to watch the sinking blaze, 
And none to care, 

Or if it kindle into strength, 


My fate is as yon faded wreath 
Of summer flowers ; 
They’ve spent their store of fragrant health 


sunn urs, 
Which reck’d them not, which heeded not 
Ww th 


hen they.,were ; 

Other flowers, unwarn’d by them, 
Will spring 5 

And my own heart is as the lute 
I now am waking; 

Wound to too fine and high a pitch, 
et both are breaking. 

And of their song what memory 
Will stay behind? 

An echo, like a passing thought, 
Upon the wind. 

Silence, forgetfulness, and rust, 
Lute, are for thee 

And such my lot; neglect, the grave, 
These are for me.” 


Again, how very poetical is the following :— 


** Song. 
*« I know my heartisasagrave, _ 
Where the cypress watch is keeping 
Over hopes and over thoughts 
In their dark silence sleeping. 
bt > not — ph I that heart 
asa whence proud 
Though now it be a ruin’d shrine, 
Whose glory is departed. 
For my spirit hath left her earthly home, 
And found a nobler dwelling, 
Where the music of light is that of life, 
And the starry harps are swelling. 
Yet ever at the midnight hour 
That spirit within me burneth, 
And joy comes back on his fairy wings, 
And glory to me returneth.” 


The Spanish Minstrel’s Tale is a stirring 
one, entitled the Young Avenger. 


«« The warrior’s strength is bow’d by age, the. warrior’s 
step is slow, ’ 

And the beard upon his breast is white as is the winter 
snow ; 

Yet his eye shines bright, as if not yet its last of fame 


were won ; 
Six sons stand ready in their arms to do as he has done. 


«In one, I think, of Dr. Mavor’s beautiful essays (read 
years ago with delight), mention is made of an Eastern 
me , who, after years of power, pride, and.pleasure, 
feft it to be recorded in his, archives, dat in #!! those yeers 
he had known but foorteen days of happiness” 
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+ Now take your Sg TE end otnoeeer ae 
For loud upon the ‘air are vaunts of Moorish 
Your six white steeds)stand “atthe gate; go forth, and 
Geol ester the first and Bring a Moslem head to me.’ 
Forth SL Py went, mt, as gallant knights, all mail’d from 
Is it not ‘cath to a who first their fiery strength shall 


They 
the midnight wi 

While their youngest brother stood and wept that he 
must stay 


¢Gome here, my ~— the father said; ‘ and wherefore 
dost thou weep? 

The time will come when from the fray nought shall my 
favourite keep ; 

When thou wilt be the first of all amid the hostile spears. 

The ny shook back his raven hair, and laugh’d amid his 


The sun went down, but lance nor shield reflected back 
The ba, up, but not a sound broke on the rest 
The old = watch’ ’d impatiently, till with morn over the 
oem ame e coun of horses’ feet, there canie a martial 


But gleam’d not back the sunbeam glad from plume or 
helm of gold, 
No, it shone upon the crimson vest, the turban’s emerald 


A Moorish heralds 3; six pale heads hung at his saddle-bow, 
Gash'd, Ay 53 ~ _ well the father knew the lines of 


s ‘Ont did they fall by numbers, or did they basely yield?” 

Not so; beneath the same bold hand thy children 
press'd the field. 

They pA aaa would wish all foes of his 


Small horour does the conquest boast when won from 
those who fly, 


And thus he aay 


thy brave 
Find thou one who can draw it forth in all thy Christian 


This was the sword that swept down 


If from a “youth such sorrowing and scathe thou hast 
e till his 





are 


UW ’ 
Dread thou to wait for veng 
matured.’ 
eee "panes teok the sword; in vain his hand 
To draw “$Y from its scabbard forth, or poise the heavy 
bi 


jade ; 
He flung it to his only child, now sadly standing by— 
‘Now bag here is cause for tears—alas! mine own 


Then answer’d aed the noble boy, ‘ My tears last; 
Por weakness of J deg own right hand; to shed them now 
Iwill not ot do > may my brothers’ names such deep and deadly 


Brave were ‘they unto death, success can but to God 
belong.’ 


And end are fied, that boy has aprung unto a goodly 


And fleet of foot and stout of arm in his old father's lights $ 
Yet breathed he never wish to take in glorious strife h 


And Pw and grief his backwardness was to that father’s 


Cold, a stern, he let time pass, until he rush’d one 
Where mourning o'er his waste of youth the weary ehief- 


tain la 
Unarn' he was, but in bis grasp he bore & heavy brand 
hehe his sword; now knighthoed 


rs no hour of quiet oe upon eyelids came, | 
For Nourredaig had poison’d all my slumber with his fame. 
i Ge waited for my vengeance; but now, alive or 
lswear to thee by may brothers’ gtaves that thou shalt 
have his head.’ 


‘Tt wasa glorious sight to see, when those two warriors met : 
one dark as a thunder-cloud, in strength and man- 


The ener pa and beautiful, with lithe and graceful 
But terrible as is the flash that rushes through the storm. 
And eye to eye, and hand to hand, in deadly strife they 
And smoked the a whereon they fought, hot with 


Till annoyed the valiant infidel, fainter his blows and few, 

While fiercer from the combat ‘still the youthful Christian 
grew, 

‘Nourreddin falls, bis sever'd head jt is young Lara's 





Pvt aiely hse id of ont oat the victors gyre 


His cheek is as his foeman’s pale, his white lips gasp for 

Ay, this was all he ask’d of Heaven, the victory and 
death, 

He raised him on his arm, ‘ My page, come thou and do 


my will; 
Canst thou not see a turban’d band upon yon distant hill? 
Now strip me of my armour, boy, by yonder river's 


Place = this head upon my breast, and fling me on the 


ae their apondi, and on they dash'd, as sweeps | a: river > wan d his natal halls, its waters bore him on, 


Till the moonlight on the hero in his father’s presence 
shone. 


The old chief to the body drew, his gallant was dead, 
But his vow of ve eance had been kept—he Nour- 
reddin’s h 


The Rose, by the Italian Minstrel, and the 
Haunted Lake, by a Bard of Erin, follow ; but 
we must pass to the English. 

** Sir Walter Manny at his Father's Tomb—the English 

Knight's Ballad. 
*« «Oh! shew me the grave where my father is laid, 
Shew his lowly grave to mes 
A hundred pieces of broad red gold, 
Old man, shail thy guerdon fe.’ 


With torch in.hand, and bared head, 
The old man led the way ; 

And cold and shrill pass’d the midnight wind 
Through his hair of silvery gray. 


Astately knight followed his steps, 
And his form was tall and proud ; 

But his step fell soft, and his helm was off, 
And his head on his bosom bow’'d. 


Tages the cathedral aisles, 
sculptured walls declare : 
The deeds of many a noble — 
De Manny’s name was not t 


They pass’d next a low and senor church, 
Scarce seen amid the gloom ; 
There was many a grave, yet not even there 
Had his father found a tomb. 
They traversed a bleak and gwen heath, 
Till they came to a gloomy 
Where the dark trees droop’ 4 and  thedark grass grew, 
As cursed with the sight of blocd. 
There stood a lorn and blasted tree, 
As heaven and earth were its foes ; 

And beneath was a piled-up mound of stones, 
Whence a rude gray cross arose. 
«And Jo!’ said the ancient servitor, 
* It is here thy father is laid ; * 
No mass has biéss'd the lowly grave 

Which his humblest follower made. 
I would have wander'd through every land 
Where his gallant name was known 
To have pray'd a mass for the soul of of the dead, 
And a monumental stone. 
But I knew thy father had a son, 
To whom the task would be dear ; 
Young knight, I kept the warrior’s grave 
For thee, and thou art here.’ 
Sir Walter grasp’d the old man’s hand, 
But spoke he never a w 
So still it was, that the fall of tears 
On his mailed vest was heard. 
Oh ! the heart has all too many tears; 
But none are like those that wait 
On the blighted love, the loneliness 
Of the young orphan’s fate. 
He call'd to mind when for knighthood’s badge 
He knelt at Edward's throne ; 
How many bya t's side, 
But he stood there et 
He tho ht how often his heart had pined, 
en his was the victor’s name 
Thrice desolate, ——_ =o give, 
But could not shere his fame. 
Down he knelt in new prayer 
On the grave where his f: slept; 
And many the tears, and bitter the thoughts, 
s the wi his vigil kept. 
And he built a little 
And bade the deathbell toll, 
or prayers be be and mass be sung, 
‘or the weal of the warrior’s soul. 
va ears pass’d, and ever Sir Walter was first 
But who would not look for the gallant knight 
ut wi! wi not (or 
in the leal and loyal son ?” 


From the magnificent poem of Erinna, which 
succeeds the Golden Violet, we shall copy but 


one short passage,—an apostrophe to poetry 
worthy of any poet that ever wrote. 


“* Oh! glorious is the 
And Esme oes Gem crease 8 tis to be 


ante Sons samp cnet is from ship, ang 


£.€, Pyne, 
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companion of the heart’s least earthly hour 
The voice of leve and sadness, calling forth’ 
Tears from their silent fountain: ’tis to have 
Share in all nature's loveliness; giving flowers 
A life as sweet, inore lasting than their own; 
And catching from green wood and lofty pine 
Lan, e mysterious as musical ; 
Making the thoughts, which else had only been 
Like colours on the morning’s earliest hour, 
Immortal, and worth immortality; 
Yielding the hero that eternal name 
For which he fought; making the patriot’s deed 
A stirring record for long after time; 
Cherishing tender thoughts, which else had pass'd 
Away like tears; and saving the loved dead 
From death’s worst part—its deep forgetfulness.” 
The whole composition from which this 
splendid example is taken, is perhaps the 

highest effort of L. E. L.’s genius. There is a 
grandeur in it which shews the possession of 
masculine powers, while its tenderness and 
pathos are feminine to the utmost. The depth 
of thought we would almost say breathed of a 
melancholy and morbid philosophy—were it 
not redeemed by such traits of natural feel- 
ing as render the description of a heavenly- 
gitted female mind, darkened its own fine 
sensibilities, in the midst of brilliant success, 
one of the most affecting as well as noble pic- 
tures that ever the pencil of intellect and truth 
portrayed. 

There are four other poems of great merit, 
but we can only refer to them as adding to the 
value of a volume which, taken altegether, 
must, in our judgment, be considered as a glo- 
rious,triumph for the fair sex of England. We 
could point out instances of badly constructed 
hines, of indifferent rhymes, of unmusical 
rhythm; and might even, perhaps, complain of 
the frequent irregularity of the versification in 
which the writer has wilfully indulged, and 
the sometimes exuberant painting of festival 
scenes, and the glowing but fictitious adorn- 
ments of cultivated gardens rather than of 
nature in her wilder and better aspects: but 
that task we will leave to those who may not 
feél the overwhelming and superior beauties of 
this extraordinary production. For ourselves, 
we are free to say, that whether we contemplate 
the variety of styles and subjects, the manner 
in which they are treated, the refined talent 
displayed in hundreds of mere words and single 
lines, the sentiments all hon to the 
human heart which pervade the whole, the 
charms of such distinct portions as we have 
quoted, the poetical genius so widely —— 
and so splendidly embodied ;—when we 
template these qualities, and remember Se 
this is the third work in the course of two 
years (besides a multitude of contributions to 
the more fleeting literature of the day), by a 
young female, hardly of age-to be con- 
sidered more than a child,—we oullies we are 
lost in amazement at what she has accomplished, 
and look forward with strange and indefinable 
anticipations of what such a mind may yet 
perform. 


i err aa 


Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons ; interspersed with 
Anecdotes of Authors and Actors. By 
James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1827. Colburn. 

We have received these interesting volumes too 

late in the week tobe able to enter into adetailed 

review of them, or to do them adequate justice 
by our remarks. Ree pat an gee 
opinion from.a asty cursory 

the author appears to have fully suskaloed the 

Lhigh reputation he acquired .by the Pagal of 

Kemble; and by his present work has com- 

pleted a pair of portraits, whieh exbibit - 

only the = resemblapae 10 their grea 
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talents as a critic and his feelings as a friend. 
Next week we shall enter fully into the 
subject; but at the same time we cannot 
yesist gratifying the curiosity of our readers 
with an extract or two relating to the early 
life of this celebrated actress, The account of 
her youthful attachment, and her first inter- 
view with Garrick, are thus described :— 

“It is reported by an old and respected 
friend of the family, that in her fifteenth 
year Miss Kemble excited an affection which, 
at a different, though not a very distant period, 
led to her nnion with Mr. Siddons. He was, 
arhen J knew him first, in the prime of life—a 
fair and very handsome man, sedate and grace- 
fu} in his manners; and in his youth was 
capable of inspiring a passion quite as ardent 
as his ewn. Mr. Siddons, as an actor, was 
valuable chiefly from his versatility,—he could 
do any thing, from Hamlet to Harlequin. The 
parents of Miss Kemble probably expected that 
their daughter would look beyond the preca- 
rioua profession of the stage ; and, at all events, 

« the age of fifteen too early a period to 
fix a destiny that must be irrevocable. As, 
however, the youthful] lovers were deeply and 
sincerely engaged to each other, the parents 
tried the effect of a temporary separation, and 
for, I think, two years Miss Kemble resided 
under the pratection of Mrs. Greathead, equally 
removed from her lover and the stage. In this 
retirement she probably regretted the loss of 
her profession, something for itself, more as it 
seemed identified with her lover. <A degree of 
impatience manifested itself in an application 
to Mr. Garrick, She privately informed him 
who she was, and solicited first his judgment, 
and séequdly his protection. ‘Phe reader is to 
be ‘esorentals that in all: the charms of her 
youth, Miss Kemble repeated some of the 
speeches of Jane Ghore before him—he: knows 


too by-what an aye thé music of her h was 
heraliied-Mr. Garrick seemed highly pleased 
with har utterance and her depdrtment ;’ won- 
dered how she had got rid of the:ald song, the 
provincia). Ti.tum-ti; told her how his engage- 
— stood eee heroines Yates 
ang. Younge, i ar merits, regretted 
that anes omer for her—and wished 

Miss Kemble, after this disappointment, re- 
4mrna to the country, and marries Mr. Siddons. 

“ Mr.. Siddons at this timd sustained the. 
first line of business in the conmpany under the 
management of Mr. Kemble. He had not only 
that. universality which in provincial theatres 
is the first-of requisites, but I learn from a 
most {ntelligent contemporary, who knew him 
well, that he possessed the second, a quick study, 
4n almost unequalled perfection. My friend. 
infoypms me that Mr. Siddons could make him- 
self master of the longest dramatic character 
between night and night, and deliver. the lan. 
guage with the accurapy thatseems toresult only 

m lang application ; but so slight, however 
perfect, was the impression, that it escaped 
eatirely from his memory in as féw hours as 
he had employed in its acquisition. Without 
offence to Mr. Siddons, though probably not 
avithout pain, Mr. Kemble could ‘unquestion- 
ably withdraw his —— from a profession 
of which he knew the difficulties, and place her 
under the protection of a lady with whom he 


suppose hter prospects would open 
po his wna However, the young lovers 


during their absence maintained a correspond. 
aaa up the ardour of their affection ; 


and Mr. Siddons’was probably acquainted with}tion. Bate went upon his mission with Lord 


the step which'led Miss Kemble to exhibit some- 
thing of her talent before Mr: Garrick, Thecgom, 


above named might properly succeed ; but had 


plimentary indifference with which he had frus- 
trated her hopes, (and sanguine indeed are the 
hopesof youth, )confirmed the resolution it might 
have been expected to dispel: Miss Kemble 
decided upon two points; that she would be an 
actress, and that she would marry Mr. Siddons, 
and a journey to Scotland was probably averted 
by the consent of her parents to their anion. 
Her mother had found happiness not often ex- 
ceeded in an union of exactly the same kind, 
and she no doubt overcame the lingering ob- 
jections of her husband. Mr. Kemble himself 
gave his daughter’s hand to Mr. Siddons be- 
fore she had completed the eighteenth year of 
her age, No doubt, in the language of our 
romances,‘ he was the happiest of men.’ The 
last chapters of those graceful inventions often 
severely tax the imaginations of the weary au- 
thor to supply suitable loveliness to the fancied 
bride. But it may he received: without the 
smallest scruple, that.the Narcissas and Sophias 
of Smollett and Fielding did not exceed in any 
perfection of their lovely sex the mental and 
personal graces of Mrs. Siddons. The young 
couple kad now, however, an establishment to 
form and to support. With the ascertained 
existence of great talents in the actress, a ve- 
teran critic will record with an indulgent smile 
the attempt to surprise the caution of Garrick, 
and secure a town engagement at the outset of 
a professional career. It, was the indiscretion 
of youth, little aware that if it could have been 
obtained, it really ought not then to have been 
desired. But accident conspired with inclina- 
tion to precipitate the appearance of Mrs. Sid- 
dons in London. Cheltenbam at that time was 
the resort of fashionable life, but of fashionable 
life only. The brize of gadding from the ca- 
pital had not then stung every rank, and made 
the most moderate fortunes struggle at a water- 


ing-place for the appearance of at least pecu-, 


ni 0 uring Mrs. Siddons’s first’ 
may A Cheltenham, the springs were, fortu- 
nately for her, attended by Lord Bruce, soon 
after created Earl of Aylesbury, and his accom- 
lished family. His lady was the daughter of 
enry Hoare, Esq. of Stourhead, and taste and 
elegance may be said to have nursed her from 
her infancy. To be noticed by such patrons 
was a great advance indeed towards celebrity ; 
and they did not merely content themselves 
with publicly attending Mrs. Siddons, they ho- 
noured her husband and herself with frequent 
calls at their lodgings, and openly displayed 
their admiration and esteem. With a kindred 
feeling, Lerd Bruce too thought of Garrick and, 
the capital; and he,spoke his opinion so em- 
phatically to the manager, that a more than 
a attention was thought now due 
to actress; and the late Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, then the Rev. Henry Bate, was re- 
quested to attend her performances, and repert 
upon .her merits to the awakened patentee. 
Managers of theatres have usually at their 
levees some favoured ‘supporters of the daily 
press. | The satirist is apt to look upon such a 
commerce with infinite disdain, and the literary 
aides-de-ciinp of Garrick could not escape the 
retaliation of Goldsmith :— 
‘ Ye Keriricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours while you got and you gave! 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
While he was be-Rosciys'd and you were be-praised.’ 


** Tothe office of Kenrick the reverend critic 


Goldsmith lived to assign him such a place, the 
doctor himself might have suffered from retalia- 





saw Mts. Siddons in various: characters,. but 
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was most struck with her Rosalind. At eigh. 
teen she probably was more like the boy Gany. 
mede than she could subsequently be ; and the 
delicacy of the dependant princess we may be 
sure was perfectly sustained by a kindred age, 
a graceful manner, and the most eloquent 
intelligence of countenance. There is every 
reason to believe that Bate sincerely admired 
the young actress; and he might think that 
the best way of serving her with Garrick, was 
to place her entirely at his mercy. Her hus. 
band and she were young enough, ufsecured 
by any article, with neither specific salary, 
choice of parts, or permanent engagement, to 
condition only for a town appearance, and trust 
her fame and her interest to the mercy of rivals 
in possession of the public favour, and to the 
generosity of Mr. Garrick. One like myself, 
so intimately acquainted with the peculiarity 
as speakers of the whole family of Kemble, will 
probably err but little im assigning the sort of 
excellence possessed by Mrs. Siddons on her 
first appearance. No doubt all those fiery 
markings of her intellect, those divine sparks 
that illumined her maturer stage, slept un. 
awakened under an exterior of modest beauty; 
from which such signs of confidence were ba. 
nished alike by timidity and prudence. In the 
choice of Portia too, if she had intended only 
to shew how nearly Shakspeare had delineated 
her own character, more perfect identity could 
not well be found. She had her taste, her 
sensibility, her reflecting dignity, her unex- 
pected powers of almost masculine declamation. 
But in Portia there was nothing to alarm, to 
excite, to fire with indignation, or subdue by 
tenderness; and for the other qualities, they 
are seldom felt by an: audience, unless pre- 
viously known, and existing in an established 
favourite. Meredeclamation, however grand or 


ty piercing the ‘Had she appeared as 
uliet, our Jadies hight have wept at the sor- 
rows of a Capulet, and thought of themselves. 
At Portia their feelings could be little moved, 
except such as were excited by human good- 
ness, and ended in almost religious veneration. 
A sober lesson of oratory kindles no enthusiasm, 
acquires no popularity.. The stage has no 
medium in its purposes, you must divert or 
distress.”” a 

Of her first appearance in London we have 
the following sketch :— 

“ Tt was on Friday, the 29th of December, 
1775, that this great woman made her first ap- 
pearance on the London boards, in the character 
0! Portia ; she was announced as a young lady 
merely ; and the arts of instilling favour into 
the town, if they were then known, were not 
in her case practised: the play-bills were only 
inserted in two journals of that day, the Public 
Advertiser and the Gazetteer ; and the theatri- 
cal notices were confined to a very coolly- 
coloured paragraph, dated from each theatre, 
and announcing, with modest penury of phrase, 
a performance to have been a ee 
with t or ver t applause. ‘aking 
all the even asters Sapantagen of underlining 
at the foot of a bill inviting the town to see an 
unknown young lady in Portia on the Friday, 
they were told that Saturday would, at ail 
events, be sure of its délight ; forin the Mourn- 
ing Bride of Congreve, Miss Younge was to 
appear in Zara, and Mrs. Yates in Al- 
meria !”” < ~ o 
“ The after-piece on this occasion was the 
Jubilee, that season revived with much vogue. 





Bruce's praises as heralds to his admiration : he 


Mrs. Siddons was received with great applause, 
and repeated the character of Portia-on the 


just, never did more than conyince the reason ; , 


what was here — Was to raise an interest | 


Miscel. 
Robert 
are no 
printec 
this vo! 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Tuesday following. The second night was 





| glish into French : for the Correspondence is in 


weakness reduced to absolute certainty; as, if| both languages. 


the strength of Saturday had not been sufti- 
cient, Monday presented the Lady Macbeth 
of Mrs. Yates, which was by many degrees the 


Referring to Mr. Turner’s History (reviewed 
jonly a few weeks since in our Gazetie), we 
| observe it stated, that Burnet had noticed in 


best, until the maturity of her unthought-of | Meterens’ Histoire de — Bas, the'account of 


follower appropriated the royal murderess to 
herself. Mrs. Siddons then waited till the 13th 
of January for one of the Ladies Collegiate in 
Ben Jonson’s Epicone, which had been restored 
to the stage by Colman. That not more ex- 
cellent wit than critic, on this occasion, fairly 
told the town, that * he considered it as one of 
the principal duties of a director of a theatre 
to atone in some measure for the mummery 
which his situation obliges him to exhibit, by 
bringing forward the productions of our mest 
esteemed writers.’ Garrick assisted him in 
his object, for he had constantly managed upon 
the system of revivals. In the following year 
Mr. Colman collected and published his dra- 
matic productions; but in 1777, he had no 
ambition to record that Mrs. Siddons ever acted 
in the Silent Woman, and her name is omitted 
among the performers, though he professes to 
give the cast in 1776. The three lady graces 
in his book are Miss Sherry, Mrs. Davies, and 
Miss Platt.” 

With these brief quotations, we are com- 
pelled by want of room, to close the volumes 
until our next publication. The book is alto- 
gether well got up. It is adorned with a 
striking likeness of Mrs. Siddons, taken. by 
Iaurence when she was in the prime of life ; 
and is dedicated, by express permission, to his 
Majesty. 





Lettres de. Henvi WLEL t-xtmne: Boleyn, Sc. 
Paris, Printed: by ‘Crapelet. Large’’ 8vo. 
London, Treuttel and Co. 

Tuis beautifully printed volume does great 

credit to the art of typography in France; but 

mere a still higher claim to our attention 

the light it is calculated to throw upon 
one of the most interesting periods and one of 
the most tragical events in English history. 

Itis not, however, in the historical notice pre- 

fixed to them, nor in the letters themselves, 

that we find novelty of information: by far 
the most striking part of the volume is a poem 
contained in the appendix. 

Henry’s seventeen letters republished in this 
edition have previously appeared in the Harleian 
Miscellany (1745), and at the end of Hearne’s 
Robert de Avesbury (Oxford, 1720) ; and, if we 
are not mistaken, have very recently been 
printed, from the same Vatican records whence 
this volume transcribes them, by Mr. Gunn (edi- 
torof the Historia Brittonum), in the Pampble- 
ter. There could, consequently, be no great 
influx of intelligence derived from this repro- 
duction of them ; though it. is certainly very 
pleasant to peruse thent in a separate form, so 
handsomely displayed as ‘regards paper and 
type, and so well translated* from the original 
French into English, or from the original En- 





* There is one whimsical mistake, or rather erratum 
inthe first letter, which the editor has translated literally 
from the French, and adds very naturally, “ but the 
me — not apeeet.” The comtenee roms es 
que les Mors sont, tant plus elonié est 

et com ned plus farvent; ainsi fait-il de nostre 

»” &c. i. e. ** the farther the Moors are from us, the 
. too is the sun, and yet his heat is the more scorch- 
+ 80 it is with our love,” &c. It is not indeed easy to 
of this; but Mr. Gunn instead of Mors has 
days,” which makes the passage at once in- 
and the metaphor applicable. Mr. Sharon 
» with his usual discrimination, has followed Mr. 
faithful transcript on this point in his recent valu- 


g 


Hi 


if 


tif 


| lamentable catastrophe of Anne Boleyn, 
which he (Meterens) had taken from the book 
of Crispin, Lord of Mihoree, who was in Lon- 
don when the queen was beheaded, but did 
not seem to have consulted. Crispin himself. 
Even Mr. Turner, with all his diligence, could 
get no farther; for Crispin’s book appears 
either not to have been printed or to have 
become so rare as not to be found in any of 
the collections of the’age. Yet there are fair 
grounds for supposing that the poem at the 
conclusion of the present publication is the 
identical composition of Crispin, so essential, as 
the production of an eye-witness, to the elucida- 
tion of this much-controverted epoch in our 
national annals. It is entitled the History of 
Anne Boleyn, written by a Contemporary ; in 
French verse. Mr. Crapelet ‘shews that this 
poem, of which there are three anonymous 
copies in the king’s library at Paris, could not 
be the composition of Clement Marot, as cited 
by Joachim le Grand, in his. History of Henry’s 
Divorce; but from a notice in-thé Catalogue 
la Valliére (G. de Bure) supposes it to be the 
work of Charles, Auménier de M. le Dauphin, 
and Lancelot de Carles, bishop of Riez, whom 
he identifies as the same person. By comparing 
the quotation in Meterens with the MS. poem 
now published by M. Crapelet, it is found that 
the two pages of the latter tally exactly with 
the former; and it may fairly be concluded, 
from this precise resemblance, that the pro- 
-duction in quéstien is the long-lost edmposition 
of Crispin. ‘It. thas acquires’ a muth higher 
historical value than its editor was aware of ; 
and must be read with deep interest, as the 
relation of a foreigner of high rank and dis- 
tinguished literature resident amongst us at 
the time, and relating the facts immediately on 
their occurrence before his own eyes. ‘Queen 
Anne, it will be remembered, was executed on 
the 19th of May, 1536; and the last two lines 
of the poem tell us that it was made at London 
on the 2d of the ensuing Jurie—only a fortnight 
after! It has, therefore, the extraordinary 
merit of presenting us with a fresh and vivid 
picture of the melancholy events which it de- 
scribes, while the impression was. strongest, 
and the feeling and opinions such as were 
excited by the very acting of the tragédy. : 

As the poem in its quaint old French might 
not be intelligible to many of our readers, we 
are persuaded that it will be an acceptable 
office to render an epitome of it. The author 
sets out by declaring that “* these incidents 
have so affected my spirits that I am always in 
a profound thought, and am so absorbed in 
contemplating them, that I cannot keep my 
mind from them, ner my body from going, nor 
mine eyes from looking at them,” p. 167, He 
says he shall. write what he has heard from 
many and what he has himself. remenibered 
since he came to England. 

*¢ After mentioning her being with the French 
queens Mary and Claude, and describing her 
as singing and dancing well, and playing skil- 
fully on the lute and other instruments, he adds: 
‘ She was beautiful, and of an elegant shape. 
She had eyes still more attractive, and she 
knew. how to manage them to the purpose by 
keeping them sometimes still, and by some- 
times sending them on a message to carry the 
secret evidence of the heart. Certainly their 
power was such that they subdued it in obe- 
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dience to her,’ p. 169. [One passage intimates 
the same suggestion, that her prosperity Id 
injured her, which Mr. Turner had ventured to 
express in his histery.] ‘ She was happy, but 
would have been much happier if she had fol- 
lowed the virtuous path, and had keptin theway 
which her prudent mistress had shewed her. 
But honours and great exaltations often change 
good understandings,’ p. 170. He deseribes 
the festivities on her coronation, p. 171; end 
the king’s affectionate attachment to her, p. 172} 
the birth of Elizabeth, her baptism, and the 
death of Sir Thomas More and the Carthusian 
priests, p. 174. 

‘* He says the people accused her of having 
been the cause of this cruélty. He delineates 
Catharine’s patient and exemplary life, and 
then proceeds to the causes of Anne’s downfal, 
p. 177. He mentions her last pregnancy, but 
imputes her miscarriage to a shock which her 
feelings received from being told that the king 
in his hunting had been thrown from his horse 
so violently that he was thought to be dead. 
He adds, * when the queen heard this, she had 
nearly fallen dead herself from grief. A pres 
mature labour came on, and she brought forth 
a fine son before his time, but he was not born 
alive,’ p. 178. [These emotions of her sensi-+ 
bility are very favourable to her connubial vir- 
tue.] He imputes her accusation to the sister of 
one of the lords of council, vindicating her own 
misconduct by the queen’s worse example, 
urging him not to judge doves while he par- 
doned infamous ravens ; and referring him to 
Mark Smeton for further information, p. 180. 
[Such an immoral accuser, from such motives, 
deprives herself of all claim to credibility now. ] 
The lord had “never suspected such a thing, 
and imparted, it .to two of the king’s THaB 
favoured friend™ They all communicated ‘it 
to Henry in the grossest terms. He received 
it with astonishment, and changed colour ; but 
at last told them, if Heaven had inspired them 
to make the disclosure, they had done him an 
agreeable service; ‘ but if it should happen 
that your report shall not be true, and I am 
not willing to believe it is so, you shall reecive 
the punishment of death instead of them,’ 
p- 183. ['There wag nothing in this answer hos- 
tile to the queen, or discreditable to himself. ] 
The author proceeds : ‘ Thus the king, by little 
and little, gave belief to these lords, without 
regarding the law that he had made against 
her slanderers; while she did not know that 
she was so unfortunate as te have the mystery 
of her great disgracve discovered by all the 
court.’ She lived-as before. The mornings 
she passed in a verdant meadow, or in a fine 
garden, or in her park, #eing battles between 
dogs and other animals. Her evenings were 
at balls, and great concerts, with many bands 
of instruments, The king treated her as if he 
had noground of discontent; but Mark had been 
put into prison, and there declared, without 
torture, that the queen had pursued her loves 
with him. They took his deposition to este- 
blish the accusation to the king, ‘ who rHxw 
believed the fact, and remained satisfied witlt 
the report.’ ” 

These details, which are new to our hisipry, 
shew that three great lords: were the aconsers 
of Anne Boleyn; and that their own lives 
were in jeopardy if they did prové her 
guilty: no wonder therefore that’ they should 
have incessantly wrought on the king’s mind, 
and resorted to every means to e good 
their charges. At. last, as we have ju®, seen, 
Mark Smeton was arrested ‘and throwr? into 
prison; and his confession (however wing 





from him) is represented as having con. 
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vinced Henry of his queen’s infidelity. The 
tournay at Greenwich followed; poor Anne 
behaved with her usual frankness, and (not 
suspecting harm, or that Jealousy watched 
her to misconstrue every action,) with her 
usual: gentle try. But the hypocrisy 
and cruelty of the drama (for it was really 
made to resemble a play more than an event in 
real life,) came, on the crisis, to.be developed. 

The author proceeds to state that ‘ the horse 
of Norreys failing in his usual vigour, the 
king presented him with his own steed, and 
exhibited many courteous caresses to the others; 
while the queen from a lofty place sent her 
soft looks to animate the hearts of the combat- 
ants; but as soon as they left the lists, Archers 
arrested Norreys, and mentioned the accusation 
tohim. His instantaneous answer was, ‘ that 
no one would dare to maintain it against him, 
that he would in every place prove the contrary 
in his own person, and if the king should cause 
his heart to be dragged out of his body, and 
should open him alive, he could not say what 
he knew nothing about,’ p. 186. 

“ The queen was the next day lodged in the 
tower, and also the others. [We are sorry to 
have to mention that he describes the whole 
city as triumphing in her adversity; but hislan- 
guage is strong.| ven little children rejoiced 
and sung on the occasion; there was not a 
heart. so sad that did not laugh at it, except the 
Princess Mary, on whom the author passes a’ 
long* encomium %, 188), and whose studies he 
then describes. [From his obvious attachment 
to Mary, all that he remarks in favour of Anne 
Boleyn comes with greater impression. ] 

‘* He describes the queen as putting her whole 
trust in Providence. When thé deputed lords 
recited the facts alleged against her, she con- 
fessed nothing, nor made much resistance, like 
one who rather wished to be delivered from 
this life, to seek another in heaven. Hope so 
elevated her, that she made no account of death. 
Yet she did not forget her dignity, but spoke 
to the lords as their mistress, and exhibited 
herself to them as a queen in triumphant 
honour. Her brother, raising his eyes to the 
sky, swore that the accusation was false, and 
that the charges were dreams and invented 
lies, p. 191. Norreys, Weston, and Brereton 
declared that they were culpable in nothing : 
so that all but Mark disavowed the imputa- 
tion.” 

The trials, sentences, and executions of the 
accused are next described ; and a good deal is 
said of the exertions made to save the accom- 
plished Weston, whose mother and friends 
offered the immense sum of 100,000 crowns 
for‘his life. Lord Rochford’s judges, it is also 
mentioned, differed in opinion as to his guilt, 
The queen’s trial is the last. 

** She came, (says the poem,) as one who 
would think only of God, and who took little 
heed of the matter that was involving her. She 
kept herself as firm as. the trunk of a tree, 
which fears neither hail nor the itapetuous 
wind, She rested herself on,a virtuous heart 
more than ever, and would not dread those 
whom before she could have commanded. She 
entered with her ladies, not. as if she had to 
defend herself; but she preserved a grace and 
a demeanour as if she were coming to receive 
great honours. She saluted all the lords, and 
did not forget all the requisite civilities.; and 
then softly placing herself in her chair, the 
proceedings began: they imputed to. her many 
‘cas infames.’ She defends her honour soberly, 
without disturbing herself; but more constantly 
supported her cause by her countenance than 
by the force of her speech, for she spoke litte;! 


but whoever looked at her, could not expect 
criminality in her. 

‘“* When the judges had heard enough of this 
piteux proces, they told her she must take off 
her crown and put it into their hands. She 
immediately. did so without resistance, yet 
without desisting from her assertion that she 
had neither wi nor done any misdeed 
against the king. They then ordered that she 
should be countess, marchioness, or princess no 
longer, nor bear the title of any dignity that 
she had before she was crowned. She readily 
renounced all these advantages, saying, ‘ that as 
she held them only from the king’s will, it did 
not grieve her to obey her master, nor to return 
to be what she originally was. But, upon her 
faith, she had committed no offence against 
him,’ p. 202. ‘ 

“* Norfolk then pronounced the fatal sen- 
tence. The author then adds, ‘ You would 
have said that she had foreseen the judgment 
which she then received, for there was no 
change in her countenance, nor any in her 
manners or demeanour ; but she expressed her 
thanks to God with her joined hands.’ He 
then proceeds to repeat her speech.”’* 

The annexed abridginent and extracts seem 
to us to be very interesting: condensing the 
principal and most affecting parts, we offer no 
excuse for the chasms our want of room obliges 
us to make. 

“ The queen being in contemplation of Jesus 
Christ and his passion, as she awaited her last 
day, presented herself in a devout manner to 
the sacrament; the day of her death was then 
announced to her. She was not at all moved 
by it, but seemed more cheerful than before. 
She was curious enough toask as to the patience 
and ¢o of the others: She was told that. 
her brother had displayed the greatest intre- 
pidity: the four others also; but that Mark 
‘had declared that he deserved the death he 
was receiving. The queen, then, with her face 
a little ch , exclaimed, ‘ Has he not then 
before he died discharged me from the public 
infamy which he has done me? Alas! I fear 
his soul will suffer for it—will suffer punish- 
ment for his false confession.’ ” 

Her preparation for death, and advice to her 
attendants, &c, being narrated, the last sad 
scene of all is painted, 

‘* She went to the place of punishment to 
do the will of justice, always shewing a face of 
constancy against the world, and regretting 
nothing, Her colour and her countenance was 
such that a more beautiful appearance was 
never seen. From the great sorrow which her 
eyes expressed, the people looked at her smil- 
ingly. When she had suddenly reached the 
scaffold, she began, with a peculiar grace, and 


‘| without being terrified, but in a voice that was 


yet a little affected by the weakness that was 
prevailing in her, to address them. By degrees 
recovering some strength, and rousing her feeble 
frame, she gave utterance to these pitedus 
sounds. 

The writer then subjoins her speech more ex. 
pansively than the English chronicles recite it. 
Of Henry she said, ‘* Remember that I recom- 
mend to you your good king, in whom I have 
seen such great humanity and such an accumu. 
lation of good qualities, such fear of God, such 
love towards his friends, and such great vir- 
tues, that you will be happy if Heaven pre- 
serves him for you; pray, then, that he may be 
long kept with you, and that God by his grace 
may draw me to himself, and receive. my soul 
to-day.” 








* The same as it appeats in Mr. Turacs’s history. 


“ This was the last of her feeble words, 
The people were overwhelmed at seeing their 
poor queen brought into this condition; and 
there was none but had a firm hope that her 
spirit would not be in suffering, considering 
her great faith, her wise patience, and her 
more than female courage. Whoever looked 
at her could not refrain from, weeping. The 
more firm her heart became, the more her at. 
tendants were overcome, and tears burst from 
them, while she repressed hers. She took off 
herself her white neck-piece and. her hat, that 
there might be no impediment to the blow; 
then. kneeling humbly down, she uttered seve. 
ral times, ‘ O' Christ! I pray thee receive my 
spirit !” 

The author proceeds with his last descrip. 
tion thus: —“O great pity! One of her 
damsels, weeping with unceasing tears, came 
forward to do the last service of her sad office. 
She covered the queen’s face with a linen veil. 
The. executioner then, himself overwhelmed, 
and in great perturbation, compelled himself 
to give the last blow of his sword on her neck, 
which suddenly divided. it. Her ladies imme- 
diately took up her-head and the body. They 
seemed to be without souls, they were so 
languid, and so extremely weak ; but fearing 
that their mistress. might be handled unwor- 
thily by inhuman men, they forced themselves 
to do this. duty, and, though almost dead, at 
last carried off her dead body, wrapped in a 
white covering.” —P. 213. 

Such is Crispin’s: account of Anne Boleyn, 
written fourteen days. after her death. He 
seems to have been present at the scenes he 
describes, and as it is written with so much 
knowledge of the true circumstances, and with 
so much. feeling, it: appeared justly to merit 
this particular notice. 

It is so impartial, that he intimates. no- 
thing to the disadvantage of either Henry or 
Anne Boleyn, He adds no decided opinion of 
her guilt or innocence. He describes what he 
saw and heard, and leaves the facts to make 
their own impression upon the readers’ minds. 
That impression, if taken from her behaviour, 
from the moment of her arrest to her death, 
cannot but be favourable to her; and so much 
of the character of innocence is displayed in all 
that he describes her to have said or done, that 
if we could forget that two grand juries, a 
common jury, and two decisions of the English 
House of Peers had given condemnatory ver- 
dicts on the evidence they examined, we should 
not hesitate to believe that she fell a victim to 
the private and party enmity of others who 
wished her destruction, and who imposed upon 
the (perhaps not unwilling) king. 





The Young Rifleman’s Comrade; a Narrative 
of his Military Adveniures, Captivity, and 


Shipwreck. 1 vol. London, 1826. H. Col- 
burn. 
In many points the young rifleman resembles 
his comrade : he is, like him, a native of Ger- 
many, like him leaves the French service for 
the British, and has also the same celebrated 
editor ; Goéthe has in both imstances presided 
over the reminiseences of his country. All 
these points of resemblance. at.fitst seem 1 
promise little but a repetition of a track whose 
path has been beaten, and its game started: 
the reader will, however, be agreeably dis- 
appointed. to find an interesting volume, whose 
pages have not the authors’ family likeness 
The story now before us is of .a more tragie 
nature than its predecesser: perhaps a more 
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than in the picture of the writer’s family, when 


_ the father is.taken forcibly away to prison, per- 


haps death, and the wife and children are turned 
from their home, pennyless and proscribed, to 
starve. Nor are the sketches of Spanish cruelty 
and French retaliation less revolting: and the 
following extracts most fearfully depict the 
miseries of war. 

** On our road to Cordova we met with some 
of our comrades, who had been the preceding 
day taken prisoners by the Spaniards. But 
what an appearance did they present! Their 
eyes were put out; their tongues cut off ; their 
fingers split up; and sundry parts of their 
body stabbed.. Every one who saw them was 
filled with horror at so appalling a spectacle, 
and swore to revenge a hundred fold the bar- 
barity with which they had been treated. 
Quite different had been the usage of the 
Spanish captives by us: they were provided 
for well, and sent to their respective homes, 
the greater part of them being country people 
who resided near at hand. At length we 
reached Cordova. The gates of the town were 
closed, and we were received with discharges 
of cannon and musketry. Every peaceful pro- 
position was rejected, and even the bearers of 
them insulted. The patience of our com- 
mander at last gave way, and he ordered a 
general attack: a battery of twelve-pounders 
was erected, and a breach made. The sappers, 
their advance covered by a troop of upwards of 
a hundred soldiers, burst open the gates, and 
our forces immediately rushed sinto the town 
like the impetuous waves of ocean. Our an- 
tagonists consisted of about two thousand 
regular troops, amongst whom were a good 
many Germans; but their resistance was weak 
and inefficient, opposed to French warriors who 
were urged forward by rage, without fear 
either of death or bonds. When in the town, 
our men dispersé@, and-in Small groups’ ran 
along the streets, overthrowing both citizens 
and soldiers ; and every where round arose the 
shouts of the conquerors and the cry of the 
dying victims. Every house was forced open ; 
and all who presented themselves drew down 
instant destruction. The temples of worship 
were robbed, and profaned in different ways ; 
and the utmost ingenuity exhibited in varying 
the insults ard tortures inflicted upon the un- 
happy townsfolk. Neither childhood nor old 
age proved an exception from the prevailing 
thirst for blood. - ” . 

** No sooner had we grounded our arms, than 
the Spaniards broke in on us, and murdered in 
cold blood our defenceless people. The hostile 
generals, it is true, interposed, and used every 
possible means to quell this diabolical spirit, 
but in vain. The ill-starred men who thus 
fell victims to treachery met death under 
every variety of torture: some were pierced 
with numberless stabs; others taken and burnt 
alive; in short, all the horrors of Cordova 
were revived and put in execution against us. 
When glutted with carnage, they took breath- 
ing time, and the remainder of ‘our hapless 
troops were left to indulge the melancholy 
anticipation of a similar fate. The day passed 
by, and no food was distributed to us ; so that 
we began to suppose starvation was the doom 
for which we were reserved. The keen pangs 
of hunger overcame in us even the horror of 
our brutal_oppressors, and we implored them, 
in piteous accents, to give us wherewithal to 
eat; but our ‘petitions only awakened their 
derision. Several men fell down from exhaus- 
tion, and these were at once despatched either 
with the bayonet, or by a deadly blow from the 
butt-end of the musket. We were finally 
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conducted back to Cordova, which we had 
before entered in the character of proud vic- 
tors ;*and scarcely could a more wo-begone 
and withering spectacle be presented than that 
offered by our ranks. On our arrival in the 
city, more sufferings awaited our forlorn bands. 
The infuriated populace rushed upon us like 
tigers; and individuals were here and there 
plucked from the line and literally cut into 
pieces. Our escort opposed but, little resist- 
ance to this lawless spirit: they for the most 
part entrenched themselves in stony-hearted 
apathy ; and even had it been otherwise, they 
did not possess sufficient strength to preserve 
our security, invaded as it was by persons of 
all ranks and all ages. The agonising throes 
and convulsive gestures of expiring nature 
were gazed on with savage exultation, and 
human charity appeared to have given place 
to the devilish temper of the cannibal. Even 
one of their own countrymen, a soldier in the 
ranks of our escort, was struck down in my 
sight because he had wrapped himself in a 
French coat, being destitute of any other. 
His comrades interfered, but to no purpose: 
the man was mercilessly butchered.” 

Such of the captives as survived are sent 
prisoners to the island of Cabrera. ‘* Vaulted 
by the broad sky alone, and clipped in by the 
sterile ocean, we seemed to be buried alive. 
The garrison were lodged in a barrack sur- 
rounded by palisades; and as,escape appeared 
to be impossible, they grew quite heedless of our 
movements: several English vessels were be- 
sides cruising near the island, every moment 
ready to be called in for our destruction, in case 
of the least signs of revolt. The first night we 
managed as well as possible, and on the suc- 
ceeding day assembled in parties, to debate on 
means for providing lodgment. The first step 
taken was to break up the underwood, and to 
collect dryleaves. The.thick ends of the shrubs 
were used ‘to stave into the earth in the capa- 
city of rough pillars; but as we were unpro- 
vided with tools, our progress was slow and 
painful, and blood perpetually exuded from our 
fingers and nails. This suffering, however, 
was held lightly, since it was ourselves, and not 
our hated task-masters, for whom we laboured. 
Our intention was; to establish our new colony 
not far from the sea, near a spring, the only 
one to be found on the island, but of which the 
water was brackish in taste; so valuable, never- 
theless, was it to us, that we proposed to visit 
with severe punishment any of our body who 
should taint it with impurity. ‘T'o this law 
the greater portion vociferously consented, 
while a few heard it in'sullen silence. We had 
no lack of drinking-vessels, and many a one 
amongst us still retained his military cap, ap- 
plying it to the purpose of carrying water to the 
buildings. In a short time all was activity. 
Some of us were incessantly employed: upon our 
structures ; others seeking stones upon the sea- 
shore which might be converted into rude 
instruments. Our barracks were erected at 
proper distances one from another; so that to 
each household was appropriated a piece of 
ground, which subsequently, when our arrange- 
ments were in a more advanced state, proved 
of the greatest utility. But there were a few 
amongst us who took no care for the future, 
running about wildly, without purpose, like so 
many savages, and filling their stomachs with 
any substance, however indigestible, they could 
procure. These mistaken men were all, within 
a short period, smitten by the arrow of death. 
Summer passed away, and autumn found our 
works advanced ; and we really experienced a 
sensation of happiness, when, on the close of 
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evening, we retired to rest and sleep upon our 
leafy couches. Suddenly, however, this inter- 
val of peace was broken in upon by a new and 
fearful accident. We had hitherto received 
our provisions for four days at a time; but it 
was not uncommon, among thriftless indivi- 
duals, to see the whole consumed in as many 
hours, and the remaining period was given 
over either to the pangs of hunger or to a 
chance of supply. A storm, which lasted an 
entire week, prevented vessels both from leav- 
ing the opposite coast and reaching Cabrera, 
and consequently there ensued a suspension of 
our supplies. Daily was the shore thronged 
with people on the look-out for the arrival of 
some boat which might rescue us from this 
dreadful situation; and the weak eyes of the 
half-starved wretches mistook every giant- 
wave for the hoped-for treasure. Each little 
white cloud on the horizon bore the semblance 
of a sail,—until delayed hope made sick the 
hearts of our unfortunate band. We ran to 
and fro—to the barracks—to the rocks—to the 
shore—in search of something wherewith to 
satisfy our craving hunger,—but nothing was 
to be found. We resorted at length even to 
the grass and dust of the earth, wherewith to 
answer the wants of nature; but such things 
presenting no nutriment, they still pressed 
upon us. A great many died, and we buried 
them immediately in the sea, in the horribledread 
that, were their bodies to remain before us, the 
savage longings of the cannibal would arise in 
our hearts. A cuirassier was, in fact, killed, 
for the actual purpose of consuming his car- 
cass, by a Pole, who was in the act of extract- 
ing the entrails, when he was discovered by the 
Spaniards, informed against, and shot. After 
sentence had been pronounced upon him, he 
confessed that he had previously done the same 
by two other of his comrades. At last the 
angry heavens cleared up, and the help which 
had béen §0 ardently implored came to us. We 
were all eager to reach the harbour ;, the pro- 
visions were divided without loss of time, and 
almost as instantly devoured. Our voracity 
was so keen, that the food was swallowed almost 
without mastication, and hence the indigestible 
mass produced in several instances immediate 
mortality.” ' 

The remarks on England are only curious 
as a foreigner’s view; but the latter end of the 
book—the diipwreck, the struggles of the crew 
to preserye even existence on tlie sand-bank, 
and their firtal escape—has all the interest of 
a romance; and, indeed, from first to last, we 
can cordially recommend this as a marvellous 
and entertaining (for is it not entertaining to 
** sup full on horrors ?”’) work to-our readers.* 








Musée de Sculpture Antique ei Moderne. 
Museum of Ancient and Modern Sculpture. 
By the Count de Clarac, Keeper of the 
Antiques in the Louvre. Part I. Royal 
8vo. Plates, in folio. Paris, 1826. 

(Referring readers to our brief literary notice of this im- 
portant design in the Literary Gazette of the 30th of 


September, we seize the earliest opportunity, which a 
sight of its first has afforded us, of fulfilling 


‘i 


the prospect there held out.] 
Works on the Fine Arts may be divided into 
two classes ; those produced on the mere specu- 
lation of profit, and those which are the result 
of zeal, and an unconquerable love for the 
arts. The former class is very numerous, the 
latter very rare; for it is not always that an 
artist, or man of letters, is able, or finds it 
prudent, to compromise his fortune by an expen- 
sive undertaking, which may or may not be 








~ & We ought to add that it is excellently trenslated, 
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duly appreciated by the public. The Count de 
Clarac is happily exempted from all fears on 
this head. The artists of government are at 
his command, and the presses of the royal 
printing office are at his service. He might 
have profited by these circumstances to amass 
a splendid fortune; but he seems determined 
to be as liberal as his government, and to pub- 
lish his work at the mere price of paper and 
printing. This benefit cannot be too highly 
appreciated ; it enables every lover of the arts 
to consult those models of. excellence which 
have long fixed the admiration of mankind, 
and artists to-catch from them inspirations 
which will greatly facilitate the progress of their 
por Lp rg and conduce to the luxuries of 
refined taste. 

The text of each Part forms 240 pages, very 
closely printed, and the Parts contain each 
eighty folio plates, with frequently three or 
four subjects on a plate; and all this for the 
sum of sixteen shillings. The work will com- 
prise ten Parts, so that for eight pounds we shall 

ave “a description of all that wasin the Louvre, 
the Royal Museum of Antiques, and the Gar- 
den of the Thuilleries, containing statues, 
busts, bassi relievi, and inscriptions, accom- 
panied with a Greek and Roman iconography; 
and of more than 1200 antique statues, taken 
from the principal museums and the various 
private collections of Europe.’ Among tho 
details are several plates relative to the pro- 
cess of modelling in plaster, and the casting of 
statues in bronze—of sculpture in marble—and 
statuary in gold and ivory; all the bassi re- 
lievi of the Louvre, comprising figures, whe- 
ther iselated or grouped, in grand composition, 
as the frontons, caryatides, &c. &c.3 the 
altars, funeral ap i, urns, Vasques, vases, can- 
psec. 5 oe. ne bassi relievi., nar by 
several of these objects, are engraved on another 
sheet, and on a larger\geale ; the greater 
part of these precious remains of antiquity have 
never been published. We are promised all the 
hieroglyphical Greek and Roman inscriptions in 
the Museum, with scrupulous attention to the 
exact forms of the letters and their relative 
distances ;— all the antique. statues of the 
Royal Museum remarkable for their beauty 
or their costume, represented in two or three 
itions, the restorations marked by dotted 
ines ;—and, besides these, and other ornaments 
of the Louvre, the antique statues of the public 
museums and private collections in Europe, to 
the number of about 1500 to 1600. M. de 
Clarac’ has had drawings made at Rome, and 
in other cities, of the antique statues that had 
not been published ; and has only had recourse 
to published works for such as he could not 
obtain by original drawings. 7 

To render the series of the Greek and Roman 

divinities more complete, a great number of 

rines, or miniature statues, in bronze, have 
been added from the Royal Library, M. De- 
non’s cabinet, and other collections. The 
statues are engraved to a scale, so that artists 
in every quarter may reap instruction from 
them. The measures are expressed as the 
French foot and metre, the English foot, the 
Saxon foot, the Neapolitan 
palma, &c. &¢.; with tables of the propor- 
tions of forty-two ancient statues, taken with 
the greatest care, and in different positions 
or faces. There are also above a hundred 
Greek ideal heads, or of divinities, from medals 
in the Library, remarkable for cha- 
racter, style, or adjustment; and an icono. 


graphy of all the celebrated Greek and Roman’ 


personages of antiquity, of whom lapidary or 
numismatic monumerits have left us portraits, 
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to the fourth century of the Christian era. 
The text is announced to contain the history 
of sculpture from the remotest period to the 
taking of Constantinople in 1204. 

The perusal of the text of the first livraison 
gives us a high idea of the zeal, talents, taste, 
and learning of the author : it promises that his 
book will embody every thing relevant to his 
subject that is to be found in Pliny, Garafola, 
Ticoroni, Terber, Tozzetti, Winkelman, Mon- 
gez, Heyne, Hirt, Boettiger, Creutzer, Thiersch, 
Siebelis, Brackhausen, &c. &c. &c. The his- 
tary. of the origin, first essays, and progress of 
sculpture is highly curious: M. Clarac has 
embodied the facts contained in each author, so 
as to form a species of manual of ancient sculp- 
ture; and we are agreeably surprised to find 
that the writers whom we have read over and 
over present details of art of which we had 
never suspected them, from considering them 
in an isolated manner. Homer, especially, 
furnishes abundant details: indeed, the [liad 
and Odyssey may be, in some degree, con- 
sidered as an encyclopedia of the state of the 
arts in his,period. His knowledge in)mineralogy 
was very extensive for the time he wrote: the 
late M. Millin was so struck with it, that he 
published a highly curious volume, entitled 
‘“* the Mineralogy of Homer.” 

M. de Clarac thinks the first sculptures 
were executed in argile or clay; and he cites 
the book of Job, as the most ancient testimony 
on record of moulding in clay, or the plastique. 
From the sacred writings it is evident that 
the Egyptians, the Phenicians, and the He- 
brews, knew and practised the plastique long 
before the Greeks; although we find, in the 
history of the arts of Greece, that in the time 
of Pausanias figures of clay had been preserved 
from remote antiquity. It is, intent, natural to 
suppose, that, as soon as the double property was 
discovered-ofsvorking it easily while. oe, and 
of its hardening by fire, it must have'been em- 
ployed for modelling. and moulding ; for what 
could be more appropriate for the imitation of 
nature than a substance that readily assumed 
every form, and permitted the artist to retouch, 
add, or retrench at pleasure. <Argile, there- 
fore, is to the sculptor what the pencil is-to the 
painter; it presents in an instant the opera- 
tions of his mind, and assumes all the forms of 
his imagination: hence, the ancients attached 
great value to these easy sketches, in which all 
the fire and genius of the artist was displayed. 
The Greeks, according to Suidas, called such 
models xiva6os, translated in the lexicons pro- 
plasma ; a word which, having the same root 
as plastique, indicates, better than ssmvaos, a 
first sketch or mould in earth. 

We would here venture an observation which 
does not coincide with the.theory of the learned 
author. Adam means in Hebrew red earth, as 
being supposed to have been formed of red clay, 
with which the East abounds ; and it was, no 
doubt, from the redness of the clay that the 
word cinnabas or kinnabos was employed to 
designate clay moulds or models. Our author, 
indeed, seems himself to veer towards this 
opinion, for he adds, “if it were not hazarding 
too much, I should be inclined to think that 


this expression, by its analogy with that of 
cinnabari (vermilion, or even red earth), re- 
traced one of the familiar customs of the 
ancients, «that of staining their figures of 
argile red, as that of Jupiter Capitolinus, made 
by order of Tarquin the elder. This opinion 
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of a young man that his daughter had drawn 
on a wall, this author adds, that Dibutade 
imagined also the plan of mixing red earth 
(rubrica) with the argile employed in his 
works. It was, undoubtedly, a means of giv. 
ing greater effect to the ornaments of baked 
earth, with which he was the first to decorate 
the tiles on the edges of the roofs and gutters ; 
these bassi relievi he called protypes. The custom 
continued after his time; and in digging at 
Rome and Pompeii, we find frequent examples 
of these antifixes, of various forms. Pliny calls 
them /aterculi coctiles froniatique (baked tiles 
ornamented with a fronton). Thus, from the 
invention of Dibutade came the idea of placing 
figures on the frontons of temples.” 

Our author next proceeds to the employment 
of wax for modelling, and gives an interesting 
notice of its use by the ancients; but these 
arts were only preliminaries to the art of 
sculpture, which probably commenced in wood; 
and M. de Clarac gives us ‘an account of the 
various woods employed in this way, such 
as box, cedar, oak, citrus, cypress, ebony, 
maple, sycamore, beech, yew, cork, bay, /otos, 
myrtle, olive, palm, peach, poplar, pear, Per- 
sica, pine, plane, fir, willow, linden, and the 
vine. As several of these trees. were of very 
small dimensions, the statues were composed of 
several pieces put together. 

The next step in sculpture was probably 
that of Polychronic sculpture, in which dif- 
ferent substances were used for the parts of the 
body and drapery, such as gold and ivory ; but 
sculpture only attained perfection when the 
rude taste for glaring colours and contrasts 
subsided into the simple, classic elegance of a 
uniform substance, like marble and the casting 
in bronze. : 

M. de Clarac gives an animated, amusing, 
and learned a¢count-of. the of the 
angients ito their ‘highest attainment, in the 
time of Pericles, and their decline in Western 
Europe. We caniot follow him im all his 
details, interesting as they are, not onl for 
the artist but the general reader, who will dis- 
cover what an amazing body of information 
may be attained by the study of the ancient 
authors with a specific object in view, and 
which he will be ‘surprised to discover has 
heretofore escaped him. M. de Clarac initiates 
us in the mysteries of the ancients, leading us 
by the hand with as much ease and familiarity 
as he would conduct us through the galleries 
of the Louvre. His style is plain, nervous, 
and classical: he has properly banished from it 
all thé meretricious charms of eloquence, and 
rendered it, like his subjects, worthy of our 
admiration by its elegant simplicity. — 

A work uniting so many rare qualities, and 
combining such an immensemass of intelligence, 
at one-fifth of the price of very inferior pro- 
ductions, entitles the author to our warmest 
commendations; and we doubt not that he 
will find a merited reward in the general 
patronage of an enlightened public, which 
knows how to appreciate merit, and confer on 
it that lasting fame which will ever be the 
highest pride of a mind of a superior cast. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Résumé de (Histoire de Russie. Par Alph, 
Rabbe. Second Edition. Paris, 1825. 
In Nos. 498 and 502 of the Literary Gazette 
we presented a review of Rabbe’s Histoire 





lib. xxxv. cap. 43. After having attribu' 
the invention of plastique to Dibutade, who 





seems to.be supported by a passage in = 


filled up with argile the outlines of the figure 


# Alexandre I., Empereur de toutes les Russies, 
in which we freely censured that author for 
having incorporated the whole of Lloyd’s Life 
of Alexander, aud numerous paragraphs from 
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ener a er Re a re re teste mea 
Dr. Lyall’s works, with his own materials, 
without acknowledgment. We accused him, 
besides, of party spirit, national prejudice, and 
marked malevolence towards Great Britain ; 
and indicated some important errors into which 
he had fallen. In our 503d Number we also 
published a letter from Mr. Lloyd, in which he 
complained of the injustice donehim, and pointed 
out some more of Mr. Rabbe’s inaccuracies. 

In a late Number of Le Globe, Mr. Rabbe 
has recriminated on us and Mr. Lloyd, by 
stating that the last-named author had made 
copious use of his Réswmé de Histoire de 
Russie without noticing the source of his in- 
formation ; and thence he argues, that, in 
common parlance, he ‘* had paid him in his 
own coin.” From an examination of the 
question, we are ready to acknowledge that 
Mr. Rabbe’s sin is mitigated, but assuredly it is 
not wiped away, by this statement. It is one 
thing to make copious extracts from a work, 
and another to translate and appropriate the 
whole contents of a volume. Besides, Mr. 
Lloyd’s Alexander was avowedly a compila- 
tion; and had that writer mentioned Mr. 
Rabbe’s work, he must also have made a list 
of all the authors from whom he quoted, and 
might then have been accused of affectation 
and pedantry. Mr. Rabbe assumed higher 
ground, and issued his volumes into the world 
rather as an original production, while he 
borrowed copiously from a variety of authors. 

Against our other criticisms Mr, Rabbe makes 
no defence; we therefore may imply that he 
acknowledges their justness. In his Résumé, 
this author makes frequent and creditable 
mention of Dr. Lyall’s works; and in the 
appendix he has introduced an abrégé of his ob- 
servations on the Military Colonies in Russia ; 
a circumstance: which renders it the miore 
extraordi that Mr. Rabbe did not make 
due acknowledgment to tha doctor in-his sub. 
sequent Life of Alexander. 

Mr. Rabbe writes as a true-bred Frenchman, 
and on some occasions as an tdtra-liberal ;— 
in our critique we expressed ourselves as 
Englishmen, firmly attached to our constitu- 
tion, which we reckon to have fewer imperfec- 
tions than most human institutions. 

We have perused Mr. Rabbe’s Résumé with 
much interest and pleasure. . It is a valuable 
and convenient pocket abridgment of the 
History of Russia, from the establishment of 
Rurik till the present times. In our opinion, 
a translation of,this work, with the correction 
of some errors, and the addition of some notes, 
would be a highly useful addition: to the juve- 
nile library of our British youths. 


Hypocrisy, &c. By Thomas Mortimer. 12mo. 
pp- 108. London, Hunt and Clark. 


From a long preface we gather that this Mr. 
Mortimer has a criti ia ; represents him- 
self as a plain-spoken fellow, who hates refine- 
ments in language, and will call things by their 
right names,—a spade a spade, and so forth; 
and has, in short, been hardly dealt with by 
somebody or other, for having, as he tells us, 
(p. 15,) “* much of the animad in his nature, 
with a wonderful capacity for and propensity 
to beef-steaks, Port-wine, and pretty lasses.’’ 
Of course, a person of his kidney must write 
strong and sentimental verses; but we do not 
feel ourselves invited by the present volume to 
occupy a single line of the Literary Gazette 
with an example. In our humble judgment,4 
more desperate trash was never printed by 
& fool, which Mr. Mortimer is not, 





The Pastor’s Sketch Book. By George Red- 
ford, A.M. 12mo. pp. 232. London, Wes- 
ley and Davis; J. Nisbet. 

TuEse are religious sketches of character, by 
several pens, and’ have appeared, with other 
tracts of the same description, in the Congre- 
gational Magazine. Their aim is to advance 
what is denominated “ spiritual religion ;” and 
they belong to that division of our church 
which is called the evangelical. We have no 
opinion to offer. 


Townsend’s Monthly Selection of Parisian 

Costumes. 
As the above is addressed to souls, this is 
addressed to bodies, or rather to the vanities of 
dress. Here are details and prints of every 
Parisian flounce and furbelow. We cannot 
recommend the two works to the same pur- 
chasers. 


A New Plan of Teaching Grammar by a Tree. 
By John Epps. Pp. 42. Edinburgh, 1826, 
Baynes. 

HERE is a tree pictured; the root words, the 
stem and branches grammar, and the explana- 
tion ingenious enough: but still we have 
some doubts whether the tree already known is 
not better; at any rate it will be a useful 
adjunct: [see Johnson’s Dictionary—Birch. | 


London Lions. 12mo. pp. 112. London, 
W. C. Wright. 
A WELL-CONTRIVED though incomplete book 
for strangers and children, giving a fair ac- 
count (with prints) of many of the most at- 
tractive sights in the Metropolis. 


The Day of Judgment, &c. 3 and other Poems. 
By T. Randell... 12mo. pp. 141. Hearne. 
THE production of*a youth who'tdents to ‘he 
deeply imbued with religious ‘ sentiments: 
whether they will ever bear: him to the higher 
regions of sublime poetry, we cannot predicate ; 
but we will say that what he has done is very 

creditable to his years, in heart and head. 


The Minstrel’s Tale, and other Poems. 
George Moore. 12mo. pp. 141. 
and Co. 


WE have here also, we doubt not, a strong 
poetical feeling, but it is as yet unable to 
produce aught worthy of public favour. We 
are always, however, disposed to be patient 
with well-meant beginnings. 
need 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris; 8th December. 
FrENcH cooks are famous, it is said, for mak- 
ing a dinner out of nothing, and English ones 
for making nothing of a dinner. The French 
literary cooks follow the example of the kings 
of the kitchen ;—the size of a hat is a theme 
for a page, and the dirty state of the streets of 
Paris is the subject of a volume, and squibs 
without end. As to the ladies’ bonnets, they 
may safely be worshipped, as resenfbling no- 
thing ‘* in the heaven above or the earth be. 
neath, or the waters under the earth ;”” they 
are enormous shapeless things, ugly in the 
street, and insupportable at the theatres; they 
are as wide as a Dutch Vrow of North Hol- 
land’s straw-bonnet, and covered with feathers, 
so that the two front rows of a box at the 
opera resemble a hearsé with nodding plumes. ; 
e mud of Paris is certainly plentiful enough ; 
for there are only half a dozen streets with 


By 
Longman 











footpaths in this “ capital of the ‘civilised 


SS 
world:” yet who would think that the fashions 
would find an aliment in mud? yet so it is; 
and silk dresses‘and gloves of the colour boue 
de Paris are ‘all the rage. As a specimen of 
the squibs, take the following. 

A sweeper’was met yesterday in the Rue 
Faubourg Montmartre—he was going into the 
country. 

It is talked-of erecting a flying bridge over 
the Rue Neuve de Petits Champs. 

It is understood that the Prefect of the Seine 
is about to establish steam boats in the streets 
of Paris. 

It has been debated in the City Council to 
change the- name of Paris: the majority of 
votes were in favour of its being designated 
New Venice. 

Paris is at length to have an English troop 
(troupe) of comedians. The government yes- 
terday ted a license to M. Laurent for the 
establishment of an English theatre here; but 
the director wishes it to be kept a profound 
secret until he has obtained recruits for his 
troop, lest the English artistes should copy the 
French skippers, and demand, besides large 
salaries, a house, carriage, servants, and a din- 
ner of three courses for eight persons, daily. 
Mr. Cooke has decidedly made English actors in 
Paris - fashionable; the ladies are all in love 
with the Monster; and (I hope no scandal) two 
or three are named as having meditated the 
abduction of le monstre:—the actor who suc- 
ceeded him has completely failed in obtaining a 
similar success. 

M. Charles Dupin has had a Map of France 
engraved, shewing the relative degrees of in- » 
struction in each department, and the relative 
number of crimes committed in each 3 by which 
it appears, that in. those departments where 
education‘is e¢ncouraged, and the Lancasterian 
system introduced, the morality of the lower 
orders. stands higher-than-im those where'igno- 
rance is preverbial. 

Ifinstruction do not make some progress at 
Paris, it is not for want of the means; even 
the advocates, though individually styled by 
the law Masters, feel that. there would be no 
harm in the diffusion of knowledge in their 
class. They have formed a society, which meets 
regularly to discuss, or rather treat of, legal 
points and points of practice: such is the 
avowed object of La Cour Royale: 1 could not 
therefore but smile to find the first lecture by 
M. Thévenin on le souvenir ! ! 
creme ores nae 

> 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER, 
AND KALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

THE weather hitherto has been singularly fa- 
vourable both for the vegetation of grasses and 
the turnip crops. The consequence is, that the 
latter have improved far beyond what was 
expected ; and the former have now the ap- 
pearance which they usually have in the be- 
ginning of June. It may be mentioned as @ 
rare occurrence in this country, and only to be 
expected in such a summer and autumn as the 
last, that a_second crop of barley from the seed 
of the first has been matured and perfectly 
ripened even in Scotland. In England second 
crops of peas and beans, from self-sown seeds 
of the first crop, have occurred in several 
instances. So favourable a summer for clean- 
ing fallows, succeeded by an autumn no less 
favourable for wheat sowing, have occasioned 

greater breadth of that valuable grain being 
sown than perhaps ever before occurred. Wheat 
sown in spring succeeds tolerably well in au- 
spicious seasons, but in a dry summer it comes 
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to nothing ; sown in the autumn, and under 
favourable circumstances, it becomes so well 
established before winter as to bid defiance to 
the alternations of oy Howe — be 
the following s: and the t of the 
dee There can be no doubt 
that it was the mildness of the winter of 1825 
which enabled the wheats of that year to sup- 
port the drought of the summer of 1826. Next 
summer may be as dry as the present ; and it 
is well that we are prepared for such an event. 
The fears that existed two months ago as to 
a deficiency of winter keep for store cattle and 
sheep, are now materially lessened; but the 
ease in regard to cattle to be stall-fed is nearly 
the same as it was. 

The farm operations for December are so 
few, and so well known, as not to require men- 
tioning. We prefer rather to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to a new implement which 
has been, and will be, at work in Hyde Park. 
It is so common to extol any thing new with- 
out reflecting what will be thought of it when 
it becomes that we have net ventured to do 
this without consideration, and without reflect. 
ing on the estimation in which Finlayson’s har- 
row may be held twenty years hence. Weill 
venture to predict, that in less than half that 
time, this harrow, —. serves po oe culti- 
vator or , will be in as use as 
the ow ages Finlayson’s harrow, be- 
sides. doing the work ef a eommon harrow 
better, and with less labour to the driver and 
horses, may be used as a substitute for the 
plough, pre | this not only for stirring fallows, 
but on dry soils for every ploughing, er rather 

‘@i every occasion in which land requires to be 
stirred, ided no littery manure be added. 
For stirring stony soils, and such as are on a 
steep slope, when the turnwrest plough is at 
present required, the harrow will be foynd in- 
- *¥aluable; and indeed.on all soils that do not 
require to be laid up in ridged ta aid carrying 
off the surface water, this implement may be 
used as a substitute for the plough for several 
years together. Used as a harrow, it brings to 
the surface couch and other root weeds much 
more effectually than the common harrow ; and, 
what. saves a great deal of time, besides doing 
the work more effectually, it cleans itself. As 
a brake (Scotch) or breaker of elods in turnip, 
‘potate, or other fallows, it operates from the 
form and position of the tines with double power : 
and, what —__ the universality (if the ex- 
pression may be used) of its application as a 
pronged implement, and also the beauty of its 


am, it may be used to harrow-in grass 
twat be: managed with ease by a boy, who, 

of a long handle acting as a movable 

; , can prevent it from going deeper than 
an inch, or sink it to eight inches, at pleasure. 

In a word; our opinion of this implement is, 

that it is one of the finest inventions applied to 

agriculture that has been made since the thrash- 
ing machine. But let our readers view it at 
work in Hyde Park, and judge for themselves. 

—It is me y to relate that its inventor 

died before seeing his invention fully appreci- 

ated by the public. 

Observations on M. Laennec’s Method of form- 
ing @ Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Chest, 
by means of the » Fe. ; and upon 

some points of the French Practice of Medi- 
cine. Cc. , M.D. F.R.S., &e. 
1 vol. 8vo. London, 1826. Longman. 
Ir there be one department of science, or of 
art, which more than another demands careful 
and patient investigation, it is that of the prac- 
tice of physic, 








It is perhaps a natural consequence, yet not 
less a failing of the mind, that the elders of the 
profession pertinaciously eonfine themselves to 
their fixed habits of thinking and acting; and 
too commonly reject the trial of proposed im- 
provements, or the admission of new doctrines. 

The opposite class are those whe, upon light 
grounds, advance novel opinions, and offer new 
remedies, with a confidence of recommendation 
which would be due only to the confirmations 
of experience. In this way, indeed, it has been 
the fate of many useful remedies to fall into 
early disrepute, because they have not merited 
the too extreme praise bestowed upon them. 

Happy those who steer a middle course, and 
who equally avoid the apathy of the sceptic, 
and the ess of the enthusiast ! 

In perusing the little volume now under con- 
sideration, we sincerely think that we may, 


}without undue partiality, allow to Dr. Scuda- 


more the credit of having engaged in the object 
of -his visit to Paris with the proper zeal of a 
man of science. 

He availed himself of the friendship of the 
ingenious inventor of the instrument, M. 
Laennec,—whose death we have now to deplore. 

At the hospital of La Charité, we have rea- 
son to know that Dr. Scudamore devoted five 
hours daily for two or three weeks, to the ex- 
amination of the most favourable cases for the 
application of the Stethoscope. 

As many of our readers may not be acquainted 
with even the name of the Stethoseope, we will 
observe, that it is derived from two Greek words, 
erntos, the breast, and cxoriw, I view, or look 
into ;—as if, to look into the breast. It appears 
that a great of perception of the pe- 
culiar vibrations on the ehest, arising from thé 
entrance of the air into the cells of the lungs, 
is. aequired by means of this instrument ; and, 
probably, their intensity may be in some mea- 


sure increased, as: in the ordinary experiments} 


of giving assistance to the ear, to perceive a dis- 
tant sound on the road, by placing it against a 
stick resting on the ground ; or, at one end of 
a piece of timber, while at the other end a per- 
son is speaking. 

We are informed in these pages, that one 
most important advantage derived from the use 
of the Stet , is, the detection of the par- 
ticular part of the lungs in which. disease is 
most prevailing; affording to the practitioner 
the opportunity of directing his local treatment 
with a degree of aceuracy and certainty, which 
eould not in the ordinary methods of inquiry 
possibly be obtained. This indisputable acqui- 
sition of precision, would of itself stamp a high 
value upon the use of the instrument; but, 
added to this, is the power which it affords of 
obtaining a most improved diagnosis of the 
various diseases which affect not only the lungs, 
but also the heart. In short, its importance is 
unquestionable, and will be under-rated only 
by those who either have not the inclination to 
study it, or who cannot acquire the tact of 
using it. 

As to its utility in assisting the physician to 
form a more correct opinion of the precise seat 
of disease, its intensity and progress, the author 
of this article can bear his grateful testimony. 
In January last, he laboured under as dan- 
gerous an inflammation of the lungs as pro- 
bably.ever happened to any individual, without 
produting a fatal termination. He was attended 
by Dr. Scudamore, who has cited his case at 
page 22 of this volume, and to which we refer 
the reader. 

It may be agreeable to Dr. Scudamore for us 
to observe, that we are well assured he does not 
pretend to do more in this publication, than add 


his testimony to the merits of a new and im. 
portant adjunct, to the art of medicine; and 
we must pronounce it highly laudable ina phy. 
sician, established in practice, to make many 
sacrifices of convenience, for the investigation 
of any particular object of professional science. 

The author has also drawn an. interesting 
comparison between the practice of the English 
and the French physicians ; and has given his 
opinion on the merits of most of the new me. 
dicines, which have originated from the in. 
genuity and laboursof the French and German 
chemists. 

This volume, therefore, may surely be said 
to eontain the mulium in parvo. 

The nature of the Literary Gazette precludes 
any detailed analysis of opinions er facts, upon 
a medical subject ; nor should we feel compe- 
tent to engage in a critical labour of this kind ; 
but we sincerely think that we render a'service 
to suffering humanity, in disseminating amongst 
general readers, through the. medium of this 
widely circulating Journal, the information in 
how material a degree, the art of medicine, in 
treating the various diseases of the chest, is 
now improved by the aid of the Stethescope. 
We learn with great satisfaction, from a pe- 
rusal of the medical journals,* that the use of 
this truly philosophical instrument is daily be- 
coming more popular amongst the profession. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


On Wednesday, the 6th, several new members 
were admitted at the General Meeting, and an 
excellent paper on the subject of Anne Boleyn, 
by Mr. Sharon Turner, was read. Of this ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry we need here say 
nothing farther, sin¢e, im eonsequence of having 
been engaged upon the same subject, we have 
not hesitated ‘ta™avail durselves largely of its 
information and clear and judicious deductions, 
in our review department. We feel much in- 
debted tothe author for having enabled us at 
once. to lighten our own labour, and enrich our 
page, as far as memory, close attention, and 
comparison. allowed, with the fruits of his very 
superior knowledge. 





Oxrorp, Dec. 9.—On Tuesday, the Rev. 
Henry Hart Milman, M.A., late Fellow of 
Brasennose College, was unanimously re-elected 
Professor of Poetry. 

On Thursday last, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. Walcot, Trinity oH 
Grand Compounder; Rev. R. Saunders, M. len Hall; 
E. T. Leigh, Brasennose College; W. Barrett, Magdalen 
College; Rev. D. Jones, Jesus College; Rev. G. St. John, 
Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts-—T. 8, Smyth, Worcester College; 
J. T. Trevelyan, St. Mary Hall; G. F. W. Mortimer 
Michel, Fellow of Queen’s Co! ; R. Postlethwaite, 
S. Tudor, Edmund Hall; R. H. King, Magdalen Hall ; 
E. Pepys, Oriel College; W. Surman, Trinity College; 
The Lord Viscount Newark, W. Dowdeswell, C. 
A. Johnson, A. Browne, Christ Church; C. Stone, 
Faber, University College; J. F. Alleyne, Balliol College; 
H. Thorpe, Fellow of St. John’s College; J. B. King, 
Exeter College. 


CamBninee, Dee. 9.—G. B. Airy, Esq. M.A., 
Trinity College, elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics, om the resignation of the Rev. T. 
Turton, B.D. 





* Since ing the above, we have found in the Medico 
Chirurgical Review for July last, a remarkable case of 
empyema, discovered by the pare ner Mr. Jowett, 
surgeon, at Nottingham, on applying it to the chest of 
the patient, gave the following report :—‘ Right cavity of 
the thoraz filled with fluid, which compresses the lung.” An 

was determined upon ;’' three pints of fluid were 
patient was cured in thre’ or 
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At a congregation on Wednesday, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—Hon. F. G. Molyneux, Hon. 
T. D. Ryder, Trinity College. 

Master of Arts.—J. &. Crompton, Jesus College. 

Licentiate in Physie.—T. Wakefield, M.B., Christ Col« 


ae. 
elors in Civil Law.—Rev. W. Mitchel, C. B. Len- 
nard, Trinity Hall; Rev. H. de Brett, Downing College 





GERMAN AND FRENCH BOOK TRADE. 
Tue Michaelmas book-fair, at Leipzig, this 
year, has furnished a greater number of books 
than any preceding one. The sum total of 
the works that have actually been published by 
German houses is 2125; the number of the 
houses publishing 338. In the mass are 222 
new editions, including the 23d edition of 
Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, and the 86th 
edition of Wilmsen’s German Children’s 
Friend. There are in the catalogue 239 works 
in foreign languages, of which 160 are Latin, 
and37 Greek ; also 156translations from foreign 
languages, among which are 54 from the 
French, and 65 from the English. There 
are no fewer than six editions (one in English) 
of the complete works of Sir W. Scott. Ac- 
cording to the subjects, we find amongst 2125 
books, 337 theological; 21 philosophical; 167 
historical ; 116 political and juristical ; 160 peda- 
gogical ; 50 grammatical ; 208 technical ; 88 on 
natural history and philosophy; 159 medical; 


44 geographical; 11 epic; 58 lyric; 38 dra- 
matic, and 27 musical; 186 romances and 
novels; 87 ancient classics; 69 maps. The 


remainder are miscellaneous. 


The Bibliographie de la France gives a view 
ublished in France as it 
e first six months of the 
ge 1814 to 1826; i. ¢. since the restoration. 
f we compare these with the number of 
books annotinced as conrpleted in. the Leipzig 
Catalogue of the same years, we find the fol-| ¢..+ visitors, 


of the new books 
appeared to be in 














lowing result :— 
Germany, 

Year. | Frances) "Past, | Michaelmas. 
1814 979 1490 1039 
1815 1712 1777 973 
1816 1851 1997 1200 
1817 | 2126 2345 1187 
1818 -| 2431 2294 1487 
1819 | 2441 2648 12968 
1820 | 2465 2640 1318 
1821 2617 3012 985 
1922 | 3114 2729 1554 
1823 2687 2558 1751 
1824 | 3436 2870 1641 
1825 | 3509 3196 1640 
1826 4347 2648 2056 

33,774 32,204 18,099 
, 32,204 
50,303 




















Thus it 


50,303 books announced as ready, we add 


that far more books are 
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7350 stated to be not ready, and the works 
in foreign languages published in Germany, 
we shall have about 60,000 works printed in 
Germany since 1814 (inclusive). A person 
reading on an average one work every day 
(whether of one volume, or, like the most 
amazingly cheap pocket editions, of some 100 
volumes) would require 170 years to complete 
his task. The number of writers may be at 
least half that of the works, i. e. 30,000: as 
thirteen years is not half a generation (reckoned 
at thirty years), there must exist at least 
40,000 other writers; for if to thirteen years 
we reckon 30,000, we must add 40,000 for the 
other seventeen years. The present genera- 
tion has therefore 70,000 authors who (whe- 
ther we reckon backwards or forwards) have 
written, are writing, or will write, in the space 
of thirty years. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Brig Jane and Cutter Beaufoy, on 20th 
February, 1823, bearing up in 74° 15’, 
By W. J. Huggins. Engraved by E, 
Duncan. 
Tuts is an interesting representation of Capt. 
Weddell’s adventurous little vessels in the 
highest southern latitude ever reached even 
by British skill and enterprise. It is in aqua- 


cold, phantom-looking iceberg—the spouting 
whale and formal penguin—the wild sea-bird, 
and the animated ships. One feels a strong 
emotion of pleasure in contemplating such an 
effort of seamanship and intrepidity; and 
many curious thoughts are awakened by the 
nature ‘of the. place and the.haracter_of its 





Lequel des Deux. Painted by E. Chatfield ; 
on stone by Hullmandel. 
Tus is a good idea of a lady beset by a grave 
and a gay suitor, but rather poorly executed. 
Its similarity to the design in the Friendship’s 
Offering attracted our notice; and we are 
assured that this has the merit of being the 
original. Two pretty verses, kindly furnished 
by the pen of L. E. L., give value to the pub- 
lication. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Olpn xaxodainonr ris xsPar7%s—Aristoph. 
WELL! now at length, thanks to our lucky 
wits. 
That philosophic puzzle, long unsolved,* 


tinta, coloured, and conveys an excellent idea 
of the scene—the sky of one deep blue—the 


The touchstone of men’s thoughts, is now 


In one brief moment tell ye. Well a’ day! 
Once ona time—when Truth lay in her well, 
And our forefathers, (poor old simple men !) 
To trust their senses, humbly lived content— 
Virtue and honesty were known by deeds : 
Now men have nought to do but mind their 
bumps 3 

Actions are nothing:—no, "tis surely, sir, 
Much better sense to call a man a thief, 
Should from his skull the furtive bump peep 
forth, 

Than if I catch the dexterous diving rogue 
Down in my pocket’s depths ; for look ye, sir. 
(So say our Solomons) prithee, sir, observe 
He’s got the thievish organ—he must thieve. 
And so he feels the pate, and looks most sage, 
This mental quack ; and fright’ning with the 


pomp 
Of long, sonorous words the astonied ear 
Proves his own wisdom—till the patient thinks 
The sage predictions true, and feels innate 
Love, murder, music, poetry—what you will ! 
Patience! confoand this feeling race, say I, 
These meddlers with other persons’ 
What! can’t a man wear his own skull in 
peace ? 
Why, if this mania takes, and fashion smiles— 
For all things bow to fashion—we shall see 
Men begging to be knocked upon the pate, 
To knock out good bumps, or knock in the 
bad 


Fy on this juggling! where are all our laws 
*Gainst fortune-tellers, vagabonds? For me, 
I'd rather let a donkey feel my pate 

With his soft hoof, than one of these’ same 
dolts— 

These limed fingers. Say, bump-hunting race, 
Ye who can all the soul dissect,—say, first, 
Where doth that hidden fairy queen reside ? 
Or in the pineal gland enthron’d? or down,* 
Wandering sometimés to her far seat-—the toe ? 
What know ye? What ! tell characters of men 
~ handling bones? I would as soon believe 
That characters could be work'd out by steam. 
Yet so it is: and thus we love to see 

Common sense cozened ; for when Folly’s maw 
Hath fasted long (if ’truth she ever fasts), 
Give her but plenty of it, she’s prepared 

To swallow any thing. O wondrous power 
Of quackery ! if we must our neighbours judge, 
(For babbling curiosity will out, 

And our poor frailties find no hiding-place, ) 
Why let us judge, as erst in olden time, 

By honest faces—and where Nature’s hand 
Hath written villain, credit it: but ne’er, 
Ne’er be it told in future times, that now, 

In this our boasted philosophie age, 

Friends were selected, husbands, wives felt 
out— 

Men’s hopes or fears excited, doubts resolved, 
Fortunes, characters, were disposed of all 
All by a bump. 


‘nounced as not ready, which, with a few ex- 


published in Germany than in France, espe- 
cially when we recollect that the books an- 


ceptions, have really issued from the press, 


without being again announced, fill 785 pages in cv 


the twenty-six catalogues for the years under 
consideration ; and we may reckon ten works 
per page; and that among the books in foreign 
medern languages not reckoned here, many are 
published by German princes. We also see 
that the production of books has augmented 
more rapidly in France than in Germany ; 
the French having increased from 979 to 4347, 
and the German from 2529 in 1814 to 4704 
in 1826. The largest number in Germany 


Thai 


found out ; 


A miracle! the rule, the golden rule, 
“To know yourself,” is known: and now 


the soul, 


tou 


t Metaphysic’s tortures strove in vain 
extract) those vasty secrets, which alone 
Musing she whispers, to herself unheard, 

Touched by our great magicians, renders up. 
It doth amaze me, ye great powers of wit, 
What Solon,+ Plato, Bacon, and e’en Locke, 
With most intuitive sense, and fifty years 
Of deepest study could not—these wise men 
With one quick-sighted glance—by one slight 

ch— 


M. C. 


PARAPHRASE FROM THE BOOK OF RUTH. 
To leave thee, then, entreat me not, 
Nor weary me with fruitless prayer ¢ 
For wheresoe’er is cast thy 
Mine surely shall be also there. 
Where thou shalt rest, my head shail lie, 
The land that owns thee shall be mine; 
I’ worship with thee—with thee die, 
And have no other temb than thine. 
As I would best deserve His care 
Whose will alone preserves my breath, 
May I be true, when thus I swear 





Never to leave thee but in death ! 





for one year was that of last year, viz 4836 
‘works, and the smallest ¢hat of 1814; the 
catalogu 





largest 
swallest that of Michaelmas 1814 I to the} gator of yawls esawrom = * 





Pt is an allusion to the search after the philosopher's 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Western Highlanvs. 
NO. IIll.—IAN GARAVE. 


Tue progenitor of the Macleans of Coll was 
a son of Duart: his name was John, and 
he was denominated garve, or athletic, from 
his great strength and stature. About the 
middle of the 15th century he obtained the 
island of Coll and some other lands, at an early 
age; but his mother having married Mac 
Niel of Barra, John’s possessions were usurped 
by his step-father, and the young man was 
under the necessity of taking refuge in Ire- 
land,—a country with which the Highlanders 
had then a very frequent intercourse, as it lies 
within a short distance, and their language 
and religion were at that period the same. 
John was kindly received by several Irish 
chiefs to whom his family was known, and 
had the best education the country could 
afford. When he arrived at the age of man- 
hood, he procured a chosen band of young ad- 
venturers, who accompanied him to Scotland, 
determined to assist him in recovering his right, 
of which he had been unjustly deprived. 

He had information that the Lord of the Isles 
held a meeting of his parliament at the castle of 
Ardtorinish; and Macleod of Harris, his ma- 
ternal uncle, being then a prisoner there, John 
entered the assembly completely armed, and 
demanded ‘the release of Macleod. The as- 
sembly had intelligence that John had a consi- 
derable force at hand; therefore his request 
was instantly complied with, and he proceeded 
to the island of Coll with all possible despatch. 

Niel happened to have had a meeting 
of all his followers that day, at Grisipol; and 
John, having accurate imformation of their 
sity made 9 sudden, attack: his ene. 
mies, and obtained a complete vittory, after 
many conspicuous acts of bravery had been 
performed on both sides. John that day ob- 
tained possession of his patrimony, and esta- 
blished a character for strength and courage 
which he always maintained thereafter. He 
followed up his success ; drove Mac Niel out:of 
a portion of South Uist, which he then occu- 
pied; and erected a castle there to secure his 
conquest. 

John’s prowess and conduct gained him 
great influence, and he obtained from the 
Lord of the Isles a grant of the district of 
Lochiel in Lochaber, on the forfeiture of 
Cameron, the former proprietor. -His son 
retained all the territory that John had ac- 
quired, and resided chiefly in Lochaber.. He 
was, however, often disturbed by the old 
family, who frequently made attempts to re- 
cover their lands. At length an attack was 
made on him at night, when most of his people 
were absent; and after he had made a very 
brave defence, he was overpowered by the 
number of the assailants and slain. 

Cameron of Strone, the head of a very 
ancient and numerous tribe of that clan, was 
ordered by his chief to take charge of John’s 
y widow, who was with child. He was 
stri nam nme to put the infant to death 
should it.turn out'to be a male; but if a 
female, he had liberty to preserve its life. It 
happened that Strone’s wife was in the same 
condition with the other lady, and had a 
daughter much about the same time that the 
widow had a son. The generous and bene- 
volent man secretly exchanged the children ; 
Coll’s widow suckled the girl, and Cameron’s 
wife did the same to the boy; and thus was 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


family, which has since become very numerous 
In the course of time, and 
when circumstances permitted, Cameron of 
Strone conducted the Lady of Coll and her son 
to their.own island, and a close alliance ever 
after subsisted between the family of Coll and 


and. respectable. 


the whole tribe of Strone. 


pany with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in 1773. 


plished. This charter is still extant. 


PASSING EVENTS. 
Wednesday, 13th Dec. 1826. 


gal. It was the 2d battalion of the 3d regiment 
of those fine troops who had won their full 
share of glory in the late Peninsular war, 


their former ‘triumphs. There they stood, 
resting on their arms, in the most complete 
state of soldierly equipment, not for the showy 
pageant of. a field-day’s. exereises But for the 
endurance and the fame of a foreign campaign, 
There was no noisy bustle either amidst the 
thickly-closed ranks of the soldiery or among 
the collected multitude which had assembled to 
be the spectators of their.departure. A sober 
gravity pervaded, in general, the countenances 
of both :—the settled purpose, the calm fidelity, 
the unshrinking courage of British troops 
might all be traced in the visages of the one 
group; the deep interest, the strong sym- 
pathy, the warm hope of an English populace 
were to be observed in the faces of the other. 
Nature, too, seemed as if resolved to aid the 
scene with her accordant gaze. It was one of 
those still, mild, genial mornings which she 
loves to share alike between the buoyancy of 
the rising and the solemnity of the declining 
year, between the seasons of hope and of gloom, 
between autumn and spring; as though, in the 
fickleness of her reign, she wished to point our 
more reflective thoughts to the incertitude of 
life’s sunshine in all its varying seasons of this 
existence. In the south the clouds were heavily 
rolling away from the path of the god of day, 
who now for a moment dispersed them in their 
rapid way, and anon withdrew his glory be- 
neath their veil. The eastern sky was streaked 
with lines which exhibited his taded track of 
rising brightness; while the north and the west 
were shared between the cerulean path which 
seemed to invite his advancing course, and the 
shades which were waiting to succeed the 
departure of his setting brilliancy. That day ! 
how many changeful thoughts, hopes, and fears, 
were to be crowded into such a span,—a speck 
of time! The scene before me was the epitome 
of this reflection, for the world ! 

I think I have understood it to be generally 





preserved the only male issue of that worthy 


In the ancient castle of Coll a vacancy is 
still to be seen over the main door, in which a 
stone lay, whereon was inscribed the essential 
parts of this treaty. A copy of the bond of 
alliance is given by Mr. Boswell in his Tour 
to the Hebrides, where he travelled, in com- 
It 


was from this story that Maclean of Coll bears 
the patronymic of ‘‘ Mac Ian Abrich,”’ or “ the 
son of Lochaber John,” at this day. James 
the Fourth, King of Scotland, gave a new 
charter to Coll for the above lands, and issued 
an order to the Sheriff of Inverness-shire to put 
him in possession; but it was never accom- 


In the passing events and reflections of but one 
short hour, what a picture of human life may 
we behold !—I was led to this consideration by 
witnessing this morning the muster of a body 
of the Foot-guards in the Birdcage Walk of 
St. James’s Park, and the commencement of 
their march to the coast, to embark for Portu- 


which was thus again on foot for the scene of 


as is possible, the numbers of friends and rela. 
tives who assemble on the departure of a regi. 
ment for foreign service; and it appeared to me 
as if this rule had been acted upon in the pre. 
sent case. Still there were (and who could have 
had the heart to prevent them ?) collected around 
the column many male and female relatives ; 
the women, almost like Rachael, ‘ refusing to 
be comforted,” wedded wives and betrothed 
lovers, fathers and mothers, brothers and. sis. 
ters, — all the ties of consanguinity and of 
heart stretched on the rack of leave-taking 
and of separation, You might see many a 
gallant fellow summoning up all his fortitude 
to bear himself and his afflicted fair one bravely 
through the trial, You might hear the less 
impassioned but not less sacred words of con- 
solation which an.only son uttered into the ear 
of a bereft and widowed parent. Here*was an 
old man exhorting the child of his promise to 
emulate his father’s dearly-treasured courage 
in the same rightédus cause—that of his king 
and of his countfy; there a youth pledging to 
a brother the vow of filial duty and protection 
to their aged and gommon sire; and in another 
direction was heard the deep-drawn, poignant 
burst .of sorrow poured from the wife of his 
bosom into the struggling heart of many a 
manly mould. ‘ Don’t be unhappy, Mary,” 
said one fine young man to a pale, fair girl, 
whose grief, depicted in her gaze, was at first 
too acute to relieve itself in tears; ‘* don’t be 
unhappy; you will live with mother, and you 
will write to me, and I shall perhaps sometimes 
find time to write to you; and a soldier’s letter, 
you know, travels over the, world for a penny; 
and we shall soon settle the matter, and Come 
back ; they won’t dare to stand their ground 
long when our ets touch them—and then, 
Mary. ——’ ...%¢ Ah&’ exclaimed) Mary, burst- 
ing ‘thto tears, “ but they may stay long enough 
to kill some of you, and how can ['tell that 
you-——” Oh! no, no,” replied the brave 
youth, “ many chances before my turn. Mary, 

come, be cheery, you’ll love me all the better 
when I have fought for King George.” And 

then Mary wept again’; but there appeared a 
hope in this second flow, imparted by her sol- 

dier’s confidence and pride. 

“You'll get half my pay,” whispered a man, 

with an accent of more tenderness than his 

appearance seemed to warrant the expectation 

of,—a tall, hard-featured, strong-limbed figure, 

with a Waterloo Medal suspended by the usual 

riband at his breast, upon which he looked 

down as if the sight of it nerved him to some 

great exertion. ‘ You'll get half my pay,” 

said he to a pretty young woman who carried 

an infant on her arm, while with the other 

hand she held a blooming boy of six or seven 

years old; “and as we cannot spend any 

money in Portugal, we shall save the other 

half to send Johnny to-school, and make a 

clever fellow of him; shall we not, Johnny ?” 

stooping down to kiss the rosy “yb * and he 

shall take care of his sister when he grows to 

bea man ;” and I thought I saw a tear fall 

from his full eye as he raised.it towards heaven, 

and added, ‘and when Z.come home I shall 

get my discharge and my: pension, and we'll 

go and live at the old village, and make all the 

country folks stare with the stories of all the 

battles and sights I have seen.” His sorrowing 

helpmate was too deeply afflicted to utter a 

word; but she looked first at her husband, 

then at her boy, whose little tears fell fast, 

though he scarce knew why he wept ; and then 


at her infant, which she clasped in silent an- 
guish to her bosom, and hid her face over the 





a point of military discipline to limit, as far 


little innocent. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





—————— 

At this moment the commanding officer who 
was to conduct these gallant men to victory or 
to death, mounted on his well-paced charger, 
which seemed to know the exact extent of its 
military step, placed himself at the head of the 
battalion. The words of ‘command—* atten- 
tion,” “ shoulder arms,”” “ march,” were given 
in rapid succession. The scene was changed— 
all was life and motion—the band struck up a 
martial air, and the column moved’ forward. 
The assembled crowd gave the departing heroes 
cheers of encouragement and farewell; and I 
retired to my room, and traced these few de. 
sultory lines, which may perhaps be cavilled 
at by critics and condemned by the stern; but 
which may, nevertheless, not be without the 
sympathy of some kindred spirits, nor the 
delights arising from the consciousness of a 
warm-hearted sensibility. 
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DRAMA. 
** Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat ; deinde 
Ne quid veri, non audeat,” 
KING’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday La Vestale was repeated, and 
with increased effect, though without the 
horses. The charming Caradori exerted her- 
self admirably, and displayed powers beyond 
what could have been expectéd from her, and 
apparently called forth by the greatness of the 
occasion. Curioni was also in fine voice ; and 
Madame Biagioli improved much upon farther 
acquaintance, The dancing was good, and tke 
house full. ie : 


DRURY LANE. 

On Wednesday, a one-act farce, from the 
pen of Mr. Beazléy, was produced, and made 
a hit. It is called The Lottery Ticket, 
and _is, we, believeytaken’ “the French: 
stage. The action: is doaiihons lively and 
amusing ; and the, principal ‘pusiness lies on 
Laporte, who, with. infinite grimace and high 
comic talent, contriyes to keep the house laugh- 
ing nearly all the time he is before it. 


Mr. Srnciair.—After perfortying with suc- 
cess of the most flattering kind4n the North, 
and especially to his old friends at Aberdeen, 
we observe from the newspapers, that Mr. Sin- 
clair has commenced an Edinburgh engage- 


ment. His- new simple Scottish ballad, the 
Bonny Breast-Knot, seems to rival even Pray 
Goody in its attractions; being always de- 
manded three times, and sung with similar 
applause. This sweet and beautiful air, com- 
posed by Mr. S., was originally sung at The 
Melodists’ Society, and was indeed the first 
production to which it gave birth. Mr. S. has, 
with great propriety, therefore, dedicated it to 
The Melodists, of whose name and his own 
talent, both as composer and singer, it is so 
worthy. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


velty of two Chinese females, who are at 
present visible in’ Pall Mall. It is not pre- 
cisely long nails and minnikin feet that attract 
curiosity; but the physical and moral attri- 
butes of these fair Tartars possess considerable 
interest. They are from the country some 
fifty miles above Canton, and represented to 
be of respectable station. . The eldest, Attoi 


Whoatoy, is twenty-four years of age, and the }- 


youngest, Powyuen Guatuoa, scarcely eigh- 





teen ; the former stout and inclined to be lusty, 


and the latter petite and less corpulent. From 
the pleasure of a téte-d-téte or two, we can 
state, that they hold the people of this boasted 
country in the most celestial contempt ; hav- 
ing respect neither for their dresses, their 
manners, nor their endowments. Indeed they 
consider us to be very odd, and perhaps very 
foolish animals. Why our ladies strangle 
themselves about their waists, is one of the 
absurdities which astonishes them most. 
Attoi Whoatoy, whose abdomen is not unlike 
a paunchy alderman’s, is peculiarly disgusted 
with our unnatural and screwed-in beauties. 
Then, again, with respect to limbs: how 
shapeless are the taper ancles of England! On 
the contrary, a Chinese lady has petitoes about 
three inches long, and one and a half broad, 
surmounted by ancles about the shape of 
Chuney the elephant’s, and gradually tapering 
upwards to the knee. A wonderful improve. 
ment! ! 

These females are, however, very cheerful 
and good-tempered, and well deserve a visit 
from the curious. They eat twice a day,. ac- 
cording to the custom of China, preferring 
pork to all other meats, (beef is a forbidden 
food, ) and liking fish fried with leeks. Of tea 
they drink very little, and-only black. Our 
malt liquor is most unpalatable to them: not 
so wine, and: brandy and whisky are in high 
esteem—not to excess. Great care seems to be 
taken of them, and they are in good health. 
Their hair is beautiful, and beautifully ar- 
ranged; but we must have. another féte-d-téte, 
or perhaps we may tell what ought not in 
Chinese gallantry to be told—and then what 
could we expect but to catch a Tartar ? 





VARIETIES. 

Messrs. Hayday and Boyer, bookbinders of 
Witichester Street;-inform’ us that*they havé 
succeeded. in discovering a composition, by 
whieh gilding may be fixed upon silk bindings, 
without discolouring or injuring the silk, how- 
ever delicate may be the colour. Hitherto 
gilding has never been thus nsed, except in 
scrolls on the iriside ; and the rich effect of the 
union of silk and gilding on the backs and 
sides of books may be easily imagined. 

Deaf and Dumb.—A Dr. Newbourg, of 
Brussels, has, it is stated in the Journals of 
that city, discovered an operation by which he 
is enabled to cure the deaf and dumb; and 
several public cases are cited in proof of its 
efficacy. 

New Comet.—It is stated in the Kelso Mail 
newspaper, on the authority of a Mr. Veitch (a 
constant and not unsuccessful observer of astro- 
nomical appearances, ) that he had on the 3d of 
the present month discovered-a new comet 
betwixt the head and club of Hercules. He 
says it was visible to the unassisted eye, and 
had a tail about 5° in length, pointing towards 
the North Pole. 

Talma.—Talma’s sepulchral monument, for 
which a subscription has been raised, is to be a 


mausoleum, with his name simply engraved | | 
We have been much interested with the no~jupon it. The same fund is to be expended on | of 
a statue of this fine actor, to be placed in the | not addicted 


theatre of La Comedie Frangaise. 
Tivoli.—The Paris journals mention that 
the Cascatelli at Tivoli near Rome have been 
destroyed. The river, it seems, took a new 
course, or, by undermining the rocks, &¢. which 
formed these famous falls, has been divided 
from its well-contrived and picturesque channel. 
Literary Claims.—A descendant: of Gessner 
was one of those-refractory German students 
whose ideas of patriotism brought punishtnent 


797 


upon their heads. After being imprisoned 
some time, a'representation was lately made to 
the Grand Duke (of Baden), who released him, 
as a tribute of respect to the genius of his 
ancestor. 





WINE. 

In no trade is there stronger temptations to 
the commission of fraud than in the trade of 
wine ; the consumption of which is great, the 
price high, and the means of sophistication 
many and easy. In our last paper we detailed, 
from Mr. Accum’s volume on Culinary Poi. 
sons,* and other sources, some of'the processes 
by which the commodity represented as Port 
wine can be, and probably is, compéunded, 
adulterated, and doctored, by those nefarious 
persons whom the attorney-general describes 
as ‘* apoth wine merchants,” vending 
‘* poison”? in lieu of wine; and we promised 
to pursue the subject a little further in our 
present Number. This pledge we now redeem. 

It is not worth while to enter into the 
manufacture of Bucellas, Sherry, Madeira, and 
other white wines; their various substitutes 
may be furnished, like those for Port, at ve 
moderate prices, and from very filthy and de. 
leterious substances. The most common and 
the least objectiopable bases are the~ Cape 
wines ; for when they are used, the only wrong 
is the sale of a low-priced wine+ (paying a 
small duty) for a higher-priced wine (paying’ 
a larger duty)—so that the offence is simply a 
rascally imposition of some two or three hun.’ 
dreds per cent, and does not’ go the length of 
injuring the health of the consumer. 

But the grossest and most profitable system 
of trick and dishonesty is connected with the ‘ 
sale of compounds under the denomination df 
the first quality of French wines ; for here, in * 
consequence ¢ -exigavagant charge,’ every’ 
bottle tells to the great emolument of thé'ina- 
nufacturer. ‘If @ man ¢an make @ dink from 
sloes, and di of it to a gulled and tasteless 
customer for B ux wine; setting conscience 
aside, the speculation isa famous one. Then 
for Champagne, a wine of high name and 
popularity in this country, it may be surmised, 
that owing to the frequent demand for it, and 





* Published by Messrs. Longman and Co. in 1820. 

t We may notice here, that wary pentenneetiny efforts 
are being made to render these, a = wines better 
than h lore. It was some time since intimated to us, 
that a society, consisting of planters, merchants, and men 
of science, had been established: at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with a view to the improvement of the wines of 
that colony. It has been a discredit to our national enter- 
prise, that something of this sort was not undertaken 
twent yoeee ago. if there had, it is not improbable that 
we might by this time have been able to import from a 
= set! — — not a counsthn those — 
and Portugal. .There is no want of s or 
the South African wines: it is in flavour (in Tetaining the 
earthy taste, or villanous keap smaak) that they are ge- 
nerally faulty; and that defect is, in the opinion of many 
excellent judges, the result of mismanagement rather than 
of soil or climate. | 

There is a very sensible little Essay on this subject 
y Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, in a Mem ne a 

urray three years ago, entitled State of the Cape in 1822; 
but it seems to us that the effect of excessive heat bringing 

to =< and fru! , and thus, as 
a ing the soil up into their w 

» cannot be readily coun’ hough 
to Cape wines, we have, however, tasted 
wines of so good quality and fine a flavour, actually im- 
ported from that colony, as in some measure to remove 
our prejudices on that score. 
will therefore be persevered in. 

The Author of the State of the Cape says that this 
wine ‘‘ is sent to England, as presents, to soften the i 
of ministers, and to sweeten the lips of royalty itself.” 
We hope the Cape folks will, in remembrance of our 
— Sven erne Kad their le ope one ve 

iso a temper-so! > aum eir 
next vietaapt pny phy my A we shall 
not complain. Some of our correspondents, we know, 
think we would be much improved by some such mol, 


c 





lifier. 
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heavy cost, it is more frequently spurious than 
me ¥ nsiderable 


any other. In Paris itself, a co 

quantity of the acid wines of the poorest incon- 
genial provinces ig vended for Champagne: 
this stuff, a produce of the vine it js true, 
which enters the gates as vinegar,* is speedily 
converted into Champagne by the ingenuity of 
French chemists, and the baudauds even of 
that capital cheated by its sparkling looks. 
The same liquid imported into London, the 
griping produce of the vineyards about Bean- 
vais, at from three to five sols per 


bottle, may therefore well be made to pass | This Aer 


with the fools of our capital for the generous 
and genuine Vin d’Epernay. Why, a few 
oyster shells or a little chalk will clarify it ; a 
few bitter alnionds will give it a fine nutty 
flavour; strawberries or cochi will con- 
vert it jaee giaks and logwood, beet-root, or 
so alter and improve it, that 
nobody could grudge to pay for its justly. 
coingh tis at gommlion até” ff 
It is not, however, as we have stated in 
other instances, absolutely necessary to import 
the raw material from foreign countries: we 
are not without excellent and efficient substi- 
tutes of home growth. Green gooseberries 
may be made into a fine wine, hardly inferior 
to real Champagne, but the cost is equal ; and 


gooseberry cannot be largely employed by the 
fraudulent dealer. Apples, on the contrary, 
offer a ready basis—so does lemon acid—so 


does tartaric acid—and so does . These, 
skilfully treated, become siusintinte Chetigegiens 
and we only regret to say, that some parts of 
this treatment are extremely dangerous for the 
unfortunate drinker. Cider, or perry, or even 
turnip juice, in moderation, are not likely to 
hurtany one; nor would the exquisite bouquet 

i the. palateable 


-flowers, or 
nd 3 or the 
d gas destroy 


— of sugar 
functions of the brain, beyond begetting un- | ! 


easy dreams. But there are other, as common 
a important, and more pernicious ingredients, 
the employment of which.cannot be too ear- 
Cherry-laurel-water is one 
of these; and yarious preparations of lead fill 
up the measure of guilty tampering. The latter 
are, we fear, in much request, because they 
cure at once the or sourness insepar- 
able from the nal material. Yet when we 
consider the effects of a very small quan- 
i lead in any shape, we shudder at the 
its being so used, literally adding 
murder to the crime of fraud, 


i 
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i 
i 
it 
RE 


which it was to us, that we con. 
ceived it be doing a public service to 
state our epinions, and put at least the reflect. 
i of the community on their guard 





vidual allusion whatsoever. 

* All wines a@ high octroi or impost entering 
Paris, and ee a Sets anal duty; that the mua 
able trash can be admitted as vinegar forms the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Oxford, Dee. iG tgptente letter.) The only Oxford 
news I can tell ae is of a new Norman Church Tpuiiding 
parish of Cans deanee Canis ting- 


of 
this city; of the All Souls’ College, which 
are very good; of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the 
World, and Oldy’s Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, forth- 
ous ioe the Clarendon, in octavo; and lastly, of a 
new edition of quaint old John Marston, nearly ready for 
the press. 
oy eae y, Materials towards a —_> ted H 

ristol ; rising an Essay on the 

Et of ‘that City and Weighbourheod; and a 
Rev. Samuel Seyer’s ‘* Me- 


m sm and Bel eee yen oven ond 
teresting period ory r 
press, by the Author of ** The Life of Henry VIII.” 
The Traditions of Lancashire are being collected for 
publication by a gentleman of that county, whose poetical 
works and tales, &c. have already procured him popu- 
larity. The province of witches ought surely to supply 
some curious legends; and yet we do not remember that 
this field has been reaped at all by any previous writer. 


that he will have ready 


scene on down to * 
however, seen an amusing }:\cture of this kind, if not the 
same, @ year or two ago. 


Mr. Burnet, the Author of the admirable «« 
Hints on Composition and Light and Shade in Painting,” 
has in the press, we work on the 
” 


Management of Colour, in Picture. which wil ppear 
t a ure, a 
early in the ensuing Spring. 

Nearly ready, The Brazen Serpent; a Poem. 


In the press, Practical Elocution, or Hints to Public 
Speakers, &c. By H. J, Prior, Teacher of Elocution. 


The Scots Worthies, with Preface, Notes, &c. by W. 
a Clergyman of the Church of Scotland, is about te be 
published” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prior’s Lectures on Astronomy, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
8 icon, 4 Box, 3. = 6d.—Transalpine 


Moss, 8vo, 1s. 6d. bds.—Jackson’s Elements of 


12mo. 5s. bds.—Boaden’s Life of Mrs, Siddons, 
li. 8. bds.—The Poetical Souvenir, by Kennett and G. 

> yes 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The te 
Os. bds.—Coventry’s 

U. Ls. Gd. dds. 


——————————————————————— 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836, 


Decem' Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday -- 7 4. two 54 | 29.56 to 29.35 
Friday ---- 8) —— 4. — 51. | 299.290 — 29.50 
Sat y 9] ——e 35. -— 46. | 29.81 —~ 29.76 
Sunday---- 10 | —— 40. — 56. | 29.77 — 29.80 
Monday -- 11 | ——— 47. =~ 53. | 29.70 — 929.76 

uesday -- 12; ——~— 43. — 53. | 29.76°— 29.51 
Wednesday 134 —— 5), — 42, | 20.51 — 20.46 


Prevailing wind S.E. and S.W. generally. 

Generally cloudy, with cold rain; the evening of the 8th 
and’ morning of Ut rether foggys 9 little sunshine on 

Rain fallen, .95 of an inch, 


Cuarves H. Apams, 
Latitude---... 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. F 
The Writer of Sayings and Doings feels obliged by the 
observations of a Bramptonian, and wil] send a letter, 
the cause of the errors alluded to in No. XX. 

of that article, if the writer will enable him to do so. 


J. Z. cannot be inserted—our subjects must not be of 


individual interest. We thank B.— We doubly thank 
B. T. 


Upon the subject of architectural edifices erected and 
projected In London, we must pause for a week or two, 





ar ‘parte, 


It is.of great consequence, and cannot be fairly diecussed 


M’Gavin, Esq-, re-written, and several new Lives » | Morbi 


There is no novelty in G. Y.’s 
al. thoughts, however 

Gibbon is declined, and the MS, left at the Literary 
Gazette Office. 

C. H.'s enthusiasm carries him too far: if he had to 
open several hundred letters every week, as we have, 
almost every one of them requiring public or private 
acknowledgment, he would not be so apt to construe 
silence or postponement into affront. Were we to insert 
notices in the Gazette to the extent demanded of us, we 
should need to add another half sheet weekly; and were 
we to answer every communication sent to us with that 
request, we should not find time to write any thing 
else. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pali ei 
Close of the Exhibition of His Majesty’s Private Collection 


, of Pictures. 
TRE Gallery with the Collection of Pictures 
from Carlton Palace, which His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to allow the Directors te exhibit, will be closed on Satur- 
day, the 30th instant. 
Admission, from Ten till Dusk, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo, 21. 2s, 


ERUSALEM DELIVERED, Translated 
into English &; ian Verse, from the Italian of Tor- 
quato Tasso, with a Life of the Author. 
By J. H. WIFFEN. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Thomas's Practice of Physic, 8th Edition, 
This day is published, 
HE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
exhibiting the Character, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, 
orbid A ani P Method of treating the Dis- 
eases of all Climates. 


By ROBERT THOMAS, M.D. 

Eighth Edition, revised, and considerably enlarged, by an addi- 
tion of much new and important matter, the Prescriptions having 
been altered in conformity to the last Pharmacopoeia of the Lon- 
don Coliege of Physicians. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; 
T. and G. Underwood; T. Cadell, Baldwin, Cradock, amd Joy; 
8S. H ey; G. B. Whittaker; Buy and Hill, E. Cox; and 
C. Tait: and Adam Black; and W. Tait, Edinburgh. 








Cooper's Suiggical Dictionary, Nem Edition. 
This day is published, in one thick vol. 8vo. price 279. 
im boards, 


DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
SURGERY, cony nding all the most interesting Im- 
provements, from the eatliest Times down to the present Period ; 
an Account of the I and K ii ployed in Sur- 
3 the E logy and Signification of the principal Terms, 
numerous to Ancient and Modern Works, form- 
oO « Catalogue Raisonné” of Surgical Literature. The fifth 
tion, ted ai : 


»corvec 5 
By SAMUEL COOPER, 
Surgeon to the Forces, &c. &c. &e. 

Printed for Longman, Rees,Qrme, Brown, and Green; Themas 
and yg > Underwood; 8. Hi, 4 u Geo. B. Whittaker; E. Cox 
and Son ; ~\ A ; Burgess and Hill; andC. Tait; 
ima: W. Tait, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and M<Arthr, 











In copy 8vo. price 9s. with a Portrait of the Author, 


ONTEMPLATIONS on the SUFFER- 
INGS of JESUS CHRIST, in a Series of Devotional 
Exercises, with an Explanatory Paraphrase of the Giospel Narra- 


tive. 
By CHRISTOPHER CHRISTIAN STURM, 
A of “ Reflections an the Works of God,” &e. 

lated from the German, 

By W. JOHNSTONE, A.M. 
With a Life of Sturm, by the Translator. 
London: Printed fer Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
By wham is also published, in @ vols. copy 8vo. price Ms. the 
2d Edition of 


Morning Communions with God ; or, Devo- 
tional Meditations for every Day of the Year. Translated from 
the German of C. C. Sturm, by W. Johnstone, A.M. 


Se —_ 





, New General Atias. 


R. ARROWSMITH has just published a 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, compre- 

ending separate Maps of its various Countries, laid down from 
the most recent Astronomical Observations, w the latest 
Improvements and Additions. Size of the Atlas, 15 inches by 12. 
ice 8/. Be. coloured, or in a superior manner, 4. 16s.; plain, 


2l. 166. 
A New Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, 
in six Sheets, 4/. 4s.; a reduced one in one Sheet, 14s.; and a 
ae Map of the Moreg and Livadia, in one large Sheet, 
1, Ss, 
To be had at Arrowsmith’s, Soho Square, 
may be also had, 


Where 
wp kgree Mapes of the various Lonntriee of fy 
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ELICLZ SYLVARUM. Mr. STRUTT 
begs leave to inform his Friends and the Public, that he 
ing i ricer a Work entitled Deliciw Sylvarum ; 
Fclec t Views of W 4, 4. Romantic Forest Scenery, drawn 
from Nature, and Ss. It be self. 
ag First Number will be published in peasant, price to 
Subscribers, ; India paper, 1/. 

The work will be Printed ie imperial folio, Walferm! with the 
«Sylva Britannica,” which is now completed in 12 Parts, and 
may be had at Mr. Strutt’s, No. 12, Sloane Street, where the 
Names of Subscribers for the Delicie Syivarum will also be 
received. 

Popular Works, published by Oliver and Bosd, Edinburgh; 

and Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 


ILHELM: MEISTER’S APPREN- 
TICESHIP; a Novel. From the German of Godthe. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 3le. 6d. boards. 
“It is a work of a man of high and peculiar genius, and is 
not to be measured by a foreign standard. Many parts of it 
= full of thought and beauty, and some of the poetry, even in 
the translation, i is highly pleasing. In the first volume we finda 
he lines which Lord Byron copied in 
the commencement of his Bride of Abydos. We ought to observe 
also, that the original of Sir Walter Scott’s Fenella, is to be 
found in the wild and singular character of Mignon.”—New 

Monthly Magazine. 

The Magic Ring; a Romance, from the 
German of Frederick, wn de la Motte Fouqué, 3 vols. 12mo. 

2is. boards. , 

« We have fr ly borne i to the wild genius and 
fanciful imagination of the Baron de ia Motte Fouqué; but of 
all his works that have yet come before the English public, this 
appears to us the most interesting and the best.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

Leaves from a Journal; or, Sketches of 
Rambles in some Parts of North Britain and Ireland. By An- 
drew Bigelow, Massachusetts, United States. Small 8vo. 6s. 














boards. 

“ We have read these ‘ Sketches” with great and increasing 
pleasure, and = know of few works of a similar character exe- 
cuted in a happier manner.”—European Magazine. 

Fann ny airfield, the Farmer’s Da ughter, a 
Juvenile Tale. By a Lady. With a thong designed by 
Uwins. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

My Early Days. 18mo. 2s. boards. 

« This is really one of the best little — of its class which 
we have ever met with.”—Literary Gazet 

“ The story is interesting, and the ae it inculcates excel- 
lent.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“It is beautifully written, and were we to speak of it as warmly 
oo we felt disposed to do under the fresh impression of the perusal, 

— be suspected of partiality or extravagance.”— Eclectic 


Also, lately published, 4 

A Fourth Edition of the Morning and Even- 
ing Sacrifice; or, may for Pape Persons and Families. 
Post 8vo. 84. and demy 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A Third Edition of = Mowieen' 's Sketches 
of Upper Canada. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boa 

A Second Edition of Mr. Howison’s Foreign 
Scenes and Travelling Recreations. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 15s. boards. 

A Second Edition of Professor Jardine’s 
Outlines of Philosophical Education. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Fourth Editién of Volume First; and a 
Third Edition of Volume Second, of Mr. M*Diarmid’s Scrap 
Book. Post 8vo. each vol. 83. 6d. boards. 

A Second Edition of Dr. Hibbert’s Philoso. 


phy of Apparitions. Post 8vo. 12s. boards. 
A 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


his day is published, 
A N ENGRAVING, splendidly executed in 
azotin 'y 
By GH PHILE IPs, 
After the colphensen Fictaze 3 by MARTIN, » Esq. entithed 


« Young Love flew to the Paphian bower, 
And gathered sweets from many a flower, 
From roses and sweet jessamine, 
The lily and the eglantine; 
The Graces they were culling posies, 
And found young Love among the roses. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honeurable Lord de 
Tabley. Size, 23 inches by 164. Price, prints, 1. 1s.; proofs, 
oh 2s.; ditto before the letters (of which only 25 are taken), 


Tendon: Published by F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street ; 
and to be had of all Printsellers. 


” 





For Presents or Prizes in Families or Schools. 
In demy 12mo. price 6s. neatly half-bound, with a Frontispiece, 
consisting of a Group of Subjects, beautifully engraved, 


Ow FRIENDS in a NEW DRESS; or, 
Select Fables in Verse, 3d Edition, containing 78 additional 

ae We re the evapora rane from 
amongst many others equally satisfactory, rdin, ie former 
editions of this little werk. , eptiises 

* a is the best publication of the kind which I have seen in an 
English dress, and it cannot fail of being creditable to the author, 
as all as beneficial to youth. I think there is much a 
novelty thrown into the work. The fables are made, with 
judgment, to conclude happily; they are rationally told, vith 

cire the different parts; and the 
verse is smooth, correct, and well varied.”"— Lindley Murray. 

“‘ We consider them of the first class in the department of 
Fable, and this poem (the Belly and the Limbs) as one of the 
most finished performances of the kind, since the time of our 
favourite Gay.”—Morning Paper. 

For other favourable opinions of this little seers, see the 
principal magazines and reviews of the present year. 

An important addition to the above valuable testimonies to the 
merits of this work, is its havin, adopted into the Supple- 
mental! Catalogue of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. It has also been admitted as a Juvenile Class Beok into 
several Schools of the first respectability. 

Published Sd Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill, of whom it 

may also be had in a variety of handsome bindings. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
OTES and REF LECTIONS daring a 
RAMBLE in GERMANY. 

« But Germany is.a < storied field ;’ its plains and mountains, 
its dark forests and magnificent rivers, are full of chivalrous 
associations; and these our author has spread over his work with 
the tact of a true magician.” —Monthly Review, 

By the same Author, 
1. Recollections of the Peninsula; contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners and Character of the Spanish Na- 
tion. 4th Edition, in 1 vol. 8ve. 10s..6d. boards. 


2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and jn 
Italy. 3d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
3. Sketches of India. By a Traveller... -For/ 


re og Travellers at Home. 4th Edition, 1 ol. 8vo. 9. 
8. 


“Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before us, they 
place us at once by the side of the author, and bring before our 
eyes and ininds the scenes he has passed through, and the feelings 
they suggested.” —Edinburgh Review. 


4. The Story of a Life., 2d Edition, 2 vols. 
post poe a boards. 
Pri pod Se Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Third Edition of a Sabbath g the}, 


Mountains ; a Poem. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. boa 


A Second Edition ot Dr. Smith's Catechism 











oe c are ng a d and simple View of its 
Pri - With Cuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
“ Asani d orks, or to a course of 


lectures, we — this Casccuions a ar of much utility.”— 
New "This Magazine. 
A Third Edition of Letters from a Lady to 
her Niece. 18mo. 28. boards. 
‘The style is easy and elegant; the maxims inculcated are 
those of sound prudence and sincere virtue.”—Monthly Maga- 
sine. 


A Fourth Edition a a Father’s Gift to his 
Children. 24mo. 2s. 6d. boar 
S I This work has been —_ in the most favourable manner 
in the Christian Instructor, British Critic, &c. &c. 











Williams's Views in Greece, Part Vil. 


hiched 


This day, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. a 2d Edition of 
OUGH NOTES taken during some rapid 
— across thi oy among the Andes. 
By CAPTAIN ria cis BOND | HEAD, 
The Odtntecne of the Rio Plata Mining Association. 
en for John Marvay, 4 Albemarle Street. 








[HE HEART; with Odes and chee 


Poem 
By PERCY ROLLE. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 
“ In the present volume we finda considerable degree of ane 
with much There is an easy 

langhage, which, unless the author had some of the 
nature in his composition, could not have been acquii Much 
ua is required in the bardic art; but ingenuity will — 

supply the want of genius,—md genius ‘we consider Mr. Percy 

lie to possess.”—Literary Chronte 
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Now ready, bea oeenere price 94s. 


Te LITERARY Sot OUVENIR for 1827, 





Cambria Brig. 
In a few days will we SS One Guinea, a 
HE CAMBRIA BRIG receiving the last 


Boat-load of --ertegeac tii from the Kent Indiaman, on Fire 


the Bay of Bise 
“ "Faneea eye engraved by WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 
Published -¥ 14, Russell Place, pee Square. 
Where may be had, recently pu 


1. An Indiaman in a North- ‘Wester off the 
3. A Ship on her Beam-ends, in the Bay of 


3. Off the Cape ; a Man overboard. 
The Dismasted Indiaman. 
5. The Longship’s 5) ren 
6. The Eddystone thouse during the 
Storm in November 1824. 
7. The Kent Indiaman on Fire in the Bay 
mouth. 


of Biscay; and a Pair of Views also of Fal 


hoa 





‘A ro, »-- Pre ssi consisting of ras te instructive 
nd pra Works, for the Use of Young Pers 


RANIA’S MIRROR; or, a ‘View of the 





Heavens, on a Plan perfect. original. 
Designed by a LADY. 
The —, consists of Thirty- meee Cards, on which are re- 
1 the ¢ in Great Britain. Each 





c — is drawn with the ‘Figures ascribed to it by the 


ncients; and the Stars are forated, according to their rela- 
tive magnitudes, se as to exhibit, when. held w to oa A light, their 
natural Appearance in the H eavens. The Cards are cocempenie 





with a familiar Treatise on written 

this purpose, by J. ‘spin, on illustrated with Plates. Kew 
Edition, fitted up in an @egant Box. Price 1%. 8s. plain, or 
x. Jee. ea eps pee 


io a ant & seul + 
mote the stud dy ot lane, ona render it as delightful as het is 
celeste, we have never seen any thing to surpass this admirable 
production.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
2. The Portable Diorama; consisting of 
Romantic, Grand, and Picturesque Scenery ry, with the necessar; 
Apparatus for producing the eg Effects mye unas, 


Moonlight, the A rance and .Di: 
Ramween, ae. on the Pri le of 93 enews in F pers t 3 
accompanied with an enti a Work, illustrated with Plates, 





entitled the Amateur’s 3 or, a Series of ver ning tid iS 
Sketching from Nature, the Application of Perspective = 

of Sketches, Drawing in Water Colours, pee en a 

&e. Tie ws ole 1 as a stimitlus to young 

pursuit of a delightfal art, by enabling them to delineate 


scenes for the Dio: as thelr taste may more (nee faaahing 
an inexhaustible sow Por ratignal —— 7 
struction with aa By John k. Fitted up fn “a 
handsome box. Price 3/ 

3. The Myriorana ; ; or, Many Thousand 
a Deter ¢ by Mr. Clark. The Myriorama consists of 

neatly coloured, and so ously 

coutsives, that any ‘two, or more, placed er, will form a 
pleasing View; or, if pare she st pace, ill 
admit of the astonishing number of 
The Cards tted up in an elegant box. Price lis. 


4. The Myriorama; or, _ any, Thousand 
Views fecsend Series), =a y of Italian Scenery. 
Desi Mr. Clark. od Bestes toe 





nm capable 5 even greater 
variation ‘en the first, as mr number m dy rds is increased. 
The changes which may be produced ame to the astounding 


and almost incredible orang of Ga0, 448,401,738, 280,490,300,000° 
Price 1. 4s. in an agent So 
5. Assheton’s Historical Map of P. . tine ; 
pe The Holy Land, on a large Scale (40 inches by 4 on 
SS ‘tearetieed wearly one hun small Historical 
illustrative of the principal Events in "Beripture History The 
Map is ‘with a Price U. lée, 
canyass and roller; 1. 16s. ommvass and. case; or 2. 8s, on can- 
vass and roller, fall coloured and va 
London: Pubji by Samuel Leigh. 18, Strand; and 
sold by ksellers Stationers. 








« These poems contain many ‘excellencies, and give indi 








On Thursday, the 28th of: of Dee ber, will be p 


SELECT VIEWS. in “GREECE, engraved 
in the best Line Manner, from Dunwiags 
By H. W. WILLIAMS, - Edinburgh. 
Containing the following Views:— 

I. Eleusis—Il. Temple of Theseus——III. Chwronea—lV. 
View on the Gulf of Corinth—V. Mountain of Sopra Canina. 

In imperial 8vo. 12s.; proofs, on India paper, royal 4to. 1/. 1s.; 
a few Impressions taken off on India paper, before the descrip- 
tive Writing, 1/. 1s. 6d. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; 
Landon ; on "Adam Black, Edinburgh. 





This. day is published, in “tte. price 18s. in boards, and on royal 
wy I ae proof Impressions of the Plates, on India paper, 


RACTICAL HINTS on LIGHT and 
SHADE in PAINTING, illustrated by finished Etchings 
of 39 Examples, from Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
y JOHN BURNET. 
London: Published by James Carpenter and Son, 
Old Bond 


Of whom may be had, by + oe Author, 
in Ato. price 126, 


ph. on —— in Painting, ne, 
by Bxamptes from the Ancirnt apd Madarn 





of genius, from which worth may 
Imperial M 


be expected.” — ae 
“« The writer has a some of the true poetical inspira- 
tion.” — Natio; garter 
don : Printed for Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 
10, Stationers’ Court, and. Ave! Ratis! 





An Christmas Present. 
On the 18th of this Month will be published, 
pouaces in MINIATURE; a Geogra- 


aps, neatly coloured, 








This day is published, price 


ETROPOLITAN “GG RHTERLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Contents:—The Age of Folly, No. 4.—The — of Fanny— 
The Feast of the Pitchers—Female d 





Swan—A remarkable Oase of H DondtiacteVeluce—Te my 
Rivalet—Fever Dreams—The ds of Cari Germanicus; a 
Tragedy—Madri, we: Cock- end a-Bull Story—The Butterfly— 
aes ve of a Classical Elopement—The Winter Violet—Not 
-—Hum a on the Laws of Real ageen- tm Fairy’s 
Coepisine tome Tables; Chronology and History—A 
of Gienmoj—Poetry from the German—Pastoral re ov- 
ing Accident by Flood—Selections from Note- ofa Tra- 
veller in the Levant—Sonnet to Peele €astle—The Pye: Piper 
and Baylif—Ode—C tion of Manners in the Time of 
Charles II.—A Lament—The na menes—. 1. 
tions of the Road—To a Sheet of Paper—Grover’s Anne Boleyn— 
A Story of La Trappe—Thras, halos 4 * Phyle—The Meat 
Man—The Magian—Prose of Poets—Stanzas--Scraps from the 
Continent—Lines—A Circular Letter to the meng of the ne Bain. 


Son Fatal WW, Senptin sed Mk Mo Marshall; J, an aad 





London: ¥ 
and a tone angst bridge; and J- Parkary Oxfor) 


musement, consisting of 16 
and 56 Cards, exhibiting the mw Rivers, r, principal Towns, 
Country, the whole fitted up in an elegant Bor, ce its. 





will be received by all respectable and 
Stationers i in Town and Country. 
In 2 vols. royal 4to. printed ~~ | with Evelyn's e 
= embelined ates We Go. beans and other Engravings, by 
61, Gs. boards, 


NHE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 
Admiralty in the Reigns of Oharies I. and James If, and the 


intimate ‘~ of. 
ted b ited by RICHARD, ib ana VHinOOR 
The Din commences 
when Mr. Pepys sailed wih — Ear! OF Sania to bring over 

the King from » and 
for ten years, rs, containin ng mi ‘mech curious 
— other history of ~— eventful pone Ind oT alin pet 
itical transactions that period, pages “ 
vate anecdotes of Charles II, my his Courts and Mr. "8 
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